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DOING THE WILL OF GOD. 


Ir has been an almost universal judgment of the minds and 
hearts of men that the world in which we live is neither fortui- 
tous nor aimless. That a universe such as we find 
this to be should exist by chance, and with no 
purpose for its existence, is unthinkable. But if there 
is a purpose for the world, one may well consider whose is the pur- 
pose and what the purpose is. The answer of religion to the first 
question has constantly been that the purpose is God’s. To him 
is ascribed the creation of the world, and the purpose for this 
creation. As to what the purpose is, many answers have been 
given. Nearly all of them center about the belief that this pur- 
pose is the highest well-being of mankind. As thought upon 
the meaning of life has progressed from century to century, it 
has become increasingly clear that the aim of existence is to 
produce a brotherhood of men who shall be completely good. 
To this end God’s activities seem to have been directed. 


A WORLD WITH 
A PURPOSE 


To this end also men’s activities are to be directed. They 
have the peculiar privilege of co-operating with God toward the 
oie May accomplishment of his purpose for the world. Nor 
Suare nits is this a privilege only, of which men may avail 
ACCOMPLISHMENT themselves or not as they desire; it is a duty also. 
The mission of men is to assist God. Only in such assistance 
does one find his true well-being. In other words, there is but 
one purpose that runs through all life, and with this purpose all 
who desire really to live must connect themselves. It is in such 
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devotion to God’s purpose that a man finds self-realization. To 
isolate one’s self from the great purpose of life is to turn aside 
from the great current which makes for righteousness and good- 
ness, and so to be left stranded. The only real success in life is 
that which is associated with the fulfilment of God’s will in all 
men and in all ways. If men think they find success in selfish 
pursuits, or in worldly aims, the time must come for each when 
his failure will be clear. 


If we ask ourselves how we can know what God’s will is, in 
order that we may commit ourselves to its accomplishment, our 
first reply is made from within our own personality. 
The religious and moral consciousness supplies to 
each person an immediate knowledge of God’s will, 
sufficient to guide him into a true understanding and use of life if 
he will but open mind and heart to the promptings of the indwell- 
ing Spirit. We may express our conception of the essential 
spiritual nature of man in the language of the Old Testament 
prophet who described man as ‘“‘ made in God’s image ;” or we may 
set forth the same idea in other words. But whatever language is 
used, the fact described is the same, that we partake of the essential 
divine nature, that we have capacities of a spiritual kind and 
have spiritual life within ourselves, that man is religious by 
nature and if he responds to God’s voice within he may- have 
communion with God and may share God’s wisdom and power. 
These things are the most certain postulates of our thought. 

In addition to this intuitive knowledge, God has blessed men 
with a most valuable external revelation of his will. The Bible 
is a record of how God’s will has been apprehended by men, 
having been revealed to them through many persons, through 
many experiences, and through many events of history. In the 
Bible we are able to find a genuine revelation of God’s will for 
us. Not, of course, that the Bible is to take the place for us of 
the religious and moral consciousness within us, but that it is to 
serve as a most important inspiration and guide to our immediate 
apprehension of God’s will. God has for many centuries been 
present in his world, making known his purpose and his ways of 
working, manifesting himself in the thoughts and in the deeds 
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of men. The sincere seeker after truth therefore is abundantly 
supplied with the means of knowing God’s will, whether he seeks 
this within his own consciousness, or in the testimony of other 
men as they have ascertained the will of God. 


Pre-eminently God’s will was made known to men through 
the life and the teaching of Jesus Christ. It was his constant 
Hig Wut tue thought and statement that he himself came to do 
SUPREME the will of God. He found the purpose of his life 
OBLIGATION in accomplishing God’s purpose ; and:so it was his 
constant teaching to his disciples that they too must commit 
themselves to doing God’s will. His teaching as to what God’s 
will involved and required was full and explicit. To read the 
Sermon on the Mount as given in Matthew, chaps. 5-7, is to read 
the exposition of God’s will as Jesus presented it. 

But he was concerned not only to show to men what God’s 
will was; he sought to secure from them an obedience to this 
will and performance of it. He closed this great discourse upon 
the will of God for men by a solemn injunction that men should 
not only know but do God’s will. Not everyone, he said, who 
claims to be a follower of mine, who calls me Lord, and pro- 
fesses discipleship, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
those only who actually do the will of the Father. To know God’s 
will without doing it, to profess to do it when one neglects it, 
was, to his thought, a complete failure. And we can see why 
this was so. God’s purpose in the world must be accomplished. 
It is the mission of men to assist to this end. If they refuse 
such assistance, they have no part or place in its accomplish- 
ment. 


To the individual the doing of God’s will brings complete 
self-realization. This is a modern phrase, but it means essentially 
Te Resutror What is meant in technical theological expression 
Doina THE by the term “salvation.” Salvation is in its root 
Witt OF GOD idea health, wholeness. The term is constantly used 
in the New Testament of physical health or soundness. The 
term when transferred to the spiritual sphere means complete 
spiritual well-being. Now the complete spiritual well-being of 
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the individual can be attained only when he so relates himself 
to God that the power and goodness of God may work in him a 
perfect manhood. In recent years we have perhaps come to a 
larger perception of the gospel idea of what perfect manhood 
means. We have struggled against ascetic ideas which taught 
that the negation of self and the shutting out of life was the 
ideal to be sought. As against these lingering false views we 
now appreciate the meaning of Jesus when he says “I have come 
that ye may have life, and may have it abundantly.” God’s will 
to us as revealed in and through Christ is not a series of nega- 
tive commands forbidding many things and emptying life of any 
positive content. Instead, God’s will is a call to the fullest per- 
sonal achievement. He bids men to realize the possibilities that 
he has implanted within them; they are to be the best and 
to do the most that lies within their power. The ideal life is 
one of high character, noble service, and great achievement. To 
do God’s will is therefore to remove from one’s life all that is 
selfish and unholy. But this is not enough. To stop there is to 
fall short of God’s purpose. One must go on from that point 
to fill one’s self with the positive qualities of the ideal life 
So that the result of doing God’s will is, to the individual, self 
realization, salvation, true well-being. 

But this is only one of the two great results which follow.. 
The other result of doing God’s will is that a contribution is 
made toward the accomplishment of God’s purpose in the whole 
world. To secure one’s own individual salvation is but half 
of one’s duty and privilege; the other half is to secure the 
salvation of mankind. The gospel summons us to promote 
the social well-being, to make humanity better and happier, to 
enthrone love, righteousness, and peace. So we are turning 
with a clearer vision and a greater energy than ever before to 
securing that God’s will be done among men. Social service, 
ministry to others, work for the common good and a world 
ideal, now promise as never before an increasing realization of 
God's purpose. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF ANCIENT GEZER. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.C,S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


TuE name Tell el-Jezary, the last of a long series of appella- 
tions— Gezer, Gazara, Mount Gisart—applied over a period of 
about four thousand years to a site in Palestine, calls for a little 
preliminary explanation. That Jezar and Jezary, the two modern 
forms of the name, are identical with the names of hoary anti- 
quity, Gezer and Gazara, is evident to those who understand that 
the letter pronounced 7 in Palestine is practically g, and in 
Egypt is always so pronounced. But what of the word ‘‘Tell’’? 
There are many European and American residents in Palestine 
who could not define what is meant by “Tell,” which they so 
often hear mentioned in connection with excavations. A “Tell” 
is literally a little hill; but, at any rate in southern Palestine, 
it is usually applied to a special kind of hill—one which is 
isolated, with a top of some depth of earth, flattened, and as we 
now know soon yielding to the spade rich evidences of ancient 
occupation beneath its modern village or its bare fields. Of such 
a kind are Tell el-Hesy (the ancient city of Lachish), Tell es- 
Sandahannah (once Maresheh), Tell el-Judiedeh, Tell es-Zak- 
areyeh (probably the old Azekah), Tell es-Safi (probably Gath), 
and the yet unexcavated Tell Shuweikeh (once Socoh). But in 
many respects Tell el-Jezary, from the point of view of the prac- 
tical archeologist, far outstrips these companions. Though like 
them situated at the borders of the shephelah of Judea, where 
the last hills flatten out into the rolling expanse that stretches 
to the sea, this site is almost unique in the attractions it presents 
to the eye of him who would pierce the long-buried secrets of 
past ages. 

As regards situation, could a site be found to compare in 
importance with that of long-lost Gezer? Stand on the Tell and 
look around. You are not very high, but the view is magnificent. 
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To the west all the plain between you and the Mediterranean 
lies as on a map; to the northwest Jaffa on the sea, Ramleh and 
Lydda in the middle distance. Winding along the valley of 
Ajalon on your right, where in all ages the main road has passed, 
lies the carriage road to Jerusalem; while at your feet the rail- 
way goes around half the Tell’s circumference until it disappears 
up the valley of Sorek. Gezer thus has ever guarded these two 
routes into the hills and to Jerusalem, in the same way that the 
three towns Gath (Tell es-Safi), Azekah, and Socoh guarded the 
other great inlet at the vale of Elah. The traveler to Jerusalem 
by road and rail will find this little hill a prominent object before 
him for many miles. Toward the southwest the view stretches 
almost to Gaza, while more directly south the tops of the other 
famous Tells, once sister-cities, may be discerned. Northward 
the eye passes from the valley of Ajalon over the low Shephelah 
hills, where lie nestling the modern representatives of Gimzo and 
the famous Modin. Behind us, but separated by a valley which, 
though shallow, was sufficient to make the site of great military 
strength in ancient times, begin the roots of the Judean hills. 
Gezer lies at a crossing-place of roads from all points of the com- 
pass, and with its two great springs to the east and west must 
inevitably have been in all history a meeting-place for caravans. 
Even today I question whether, during war, any military defender 
of the land would fail to place a powerful battery on its embank- 
ments. 

A site so important must have had a history; and a history 
Gezer certainly has had. Beginning in our earliest contemporary 
records of Palestine, the period of the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence, down to the coming of Joshua (Josh. 10:33; 16:3; 
21:21), the time of David (2 Sam.5:25; 1 Chron. 20:4), to 
Solomon who received the burned and rifled ruins from Pharaoh, 
his father-in-law; beyond that again into Maccabean times, when 
we read of the great Judas Maccabeus pursuing Georgeas to its 
gates, and his successor seizing, capturing, and purifying it; 
finally, reappearing long centuries later, as the scene of a 
crusader’s victory and of unsuccessful overtures of peace between 
Saladin and Richard. Every foot of ground seems to have been 
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a battlefield, every projecting rock a monument, every mound 
a grave. Where else do we know of a site about which have 
surged the currents of civilization for four millenniums, associated 
with Amorites and pre-Amorites, with David and the Philistines, 
with Solomon and a Pharaoh, with Alexander and the Maccabees, 
with Saladin and Cceur-de-Lion, and one may add, with Napoleon 


SOME JEWISH POTTERY FROM THE EXCAVATIONS, 


and Ibrahim Pasha, both of whom in modern times passed 
beneath its slopes? 

Nor should it be forgotten that Gezer is a sacred spot—not 
only a fortress, but a city of refuge; and, as we are learning 
today, a sanctuary long before Israel’s coming. 

But there is a third and practical reason why Tell el-Jezary 
has a great claim on the explorer; this lies in the facilities it 
offers for “digging.” In too many cases ancient sites are cov- 
ered with modern buildings or cemeteries, or, most hopeless of 
all, by Moslem shrines. Tell es-Safi, which should have been a 
veritable mine of antiquities, could hardly be touched on this 
account. But here we have a hill nine-tenths bare, the modern 
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village of Abu Shusheh being most accommodatingly placed off 
the Tell; only a “wely,” or sacred tomb, surrounded by the 
village cemetery, and one small modern house, will preclude a 
small area from excavation. The Tell is a mound about half a 
mile long, consisting of an eastern hill, a central valley, both 
absolutely open to excavation, and the western hill only partially 
so available. When we add to this favorable circumstance that 
the whole land is in the possession of Europeans whose agent 
wishes to encourage the work in every way, and that the Tell 
may be reached from either Jaffa or Jerusalem by carriage, and 
has a railway station within an hour’s ride, it must be admitted 
that it is unlikely that any such combination of convenient cir- 
cumstances is likely to occur as those now enjoyed by Mr. R. A. 
Stewart Macalister, of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

And now we turn to what has already been accomplished. 
Mr. Macalister has found, superimposed layer upon layer, the 
remains of at least seven periods of occupation; the earliest in 
the dim beginning of history, when caves were the dwelling- 
places, the others following in succession down to the latest 
occupations of the eastern hill and the central valley in the 


period of the Maccabees. The occupations of the site in the 
Christian era have doubtless left their traces under the western 


hill as yet not excavated. 

Beginning at the caves, where we have evidences of a non- 
Semitic race employing flint knives and a primitive and very 
porous pottery, but chiefly noticeable because they cremated 
their dead, we come to the period of the earliest city-builders 
who have surrounded a large inclosure with a ‘city wall’’ con- 
sisting of an earth bank faced with stone. These people, who 
were Semites— we may for convenience call them ‘“‘ Amorites””— 
took part in a degrading worship of the reproductive power of 
nature such as may be seen in parts of India today. The sym- 
bols of their worship were great upright stones, and to them is 
due the beginning of the great Baal temple the disclosing of 
which has proved the most sensational “find” so far. At this 
period bronze instruments gradually came in, though flints were 
still largely used. After this came a sudden change, which may 
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be looked upon as due to the violent incursion of the Israelitish 
hordes—a change very important to Bible students because 
from this period, put as the fifth stratum of the city, we are in 
times biblically historical and, in this particular layer, at a period 
when we badly need some contemporary records. This, practi- 
cally the topmost layer on the eastern hill, from its richness in 
pottery remains encourages the hope of important discoveries. 


a> 


EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS AT GEZER. 


What may we hope to find? Perhaps a clay tablet bearing 
on King Horam’s expedition against Joshua (Josh. 10:33); or 
some of the records of the mutual adjustment of life between the 
indigenous inhabitants and the intruding Israelites; or some 
account of David’s campaign (2 Sam. 5:25), when the Philis- 
tines fled to Gezer for refuge. What would we not give for 
some writings in the Philistine language? May we not with 
reason cherish the hope of unearthing a stele with the name of 
Solomon, the mighty and wise monarch of Israel, or at least of 
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the Pharaoh whose daughter he married? Let us at any rate 
determine that no earth be unsifted, no stone be unturned, when 
such momentous facts may lie awaiting only the material means 
to reveal them. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss if I, not an archzologist, but 
simply a casual visitor, give some account of what I have seen 
in my various visits to the Tell. 

First, a word regarding the explorer and his surroundings. 
One who would dig for antiquities must not expect a life of ease 
and luxury; Mr. Macalister at Gezer is no exception. He lives 
in a couple of bell-tents, one his dining-room, reception room, 
and study, and the other his dwelling for the night. During 
several months last summer he enjoyed the presence of his 
honored father, Dr. Alexander Macalister, professor of anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge, England, who is learned in 
Egyptian and biblical antiquities. How greatly we all have 
benefited by his presence may be seen in the anthropological 
reports he has added on the many discoveries of human remains. 
Indeed, it is a curious, but most fortunate, coincidence that he 
should have been present at this very excavation where so 
unusually and unexpectedly an anthropological and anatomical 
expert was needed. It is anticipated that he will again be in 
Palestine during the summer of 1903. 

The camp consists of some six or seven tents, including the 
Turkish commissioner’s abode, the field museum, the kitchen, etc.; 
it was pitched all last summer on the breezy western hill, but in 
the winter it lay in a warm and sheltered hollow. One is sur- 
prised, on arriving at such a place, to find the splendid little 
working library which Mr. Macalister has provided, books on all 
subjects which may be needed for immediate reference— Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, Hebrew and Arabic, Assyrian writing, Latin 
and Greek inscriptions, architecture, archeology, and theology. 
Scattered around are quantities of vessels of pottery and stone 
called to judgment after thousands of years of burial— whole 
vessels, and fragments of all sorts, each one with its special tale 
and its little contribution to the building of the temple of knowl- 
edge. Ina tent near at hand, antiquities of all sorts lie grouped 
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together —jar-handles with Greek and Hebrew stamps, ancient 
weights, corn-grinders, scarabs, figures of Astarte in clay, weird 
attempts at the imitation of animal forms, probably religious, 
but to us more suggestive of the nursery; and, prominent for 
size, a jar with the remains of an unredeemed first-born who 
perished before the days of the patriarchs. All these things 
have passed through the camp; sad to say, by the laws of 
Turkey they can never adorn any museum outside the Turkish 
empire. 

Such tent-life is full of continuous interest. It is in close 
touch with the fellahin. The camp is never empty. The cook; 
two night-watchmen, with their volunteer ally, a pariah dog ; the 
overseer, the faithful Yusuf who assisted Dr. Bliss in previous 
excavations; the Turkish Effendi, set to see that nothing is 
appropriated from the finds—these make up the explorer’s com- 
panions. But it is seldom, indeed, that these are all; the camp 
is too near the village to be unvisited by the gossip-loving fellah, 
not to mention the workmen, who call for directions, or wages, 
or reward. It is a life lived in public. The explorer’s tent is 
open to all, and while he sees all, he himself is seen and watched 
and judged from day to day. The people are not slow to 
recognize in a man many qualities not over-prominent in their 
own characters, and I speak from knowledge when I say that 
Mr. Macalister’s truthfulness, justice, and gentleness in all his 
dealings have made a deep impression on these people; I have 
heard it said, ‘‘There is no one like him.” Though our primary 
work in exploration is to investigate the past, those who love 
the land will surely consider it no slight gain if in doing so the 
work is conducted in a manner to elevate the moral tone of the 
fellahin employed. 

And now as to the method of work. As it was desirable to 
win the confidence of the fellahin at the outset, Mr. Macalister 
decided to leave the western hill with its “‘wely,” its cemetery, 
and its near proximity to the village, until a later stage, and — 
as it turned out, very wisely —to begin with the eastern hill. 
His plan ot campaign was to dig trenches straight across the hill 
from side to side, commencing as near the east end as conven- 
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ient and carrying each trench through the whole width of the 
ancient city. The idea is that if these trenches are systematic- 
ally sunk and each cutting includes everything down to the 
primitive rock, nothing of importance can possibly be missed. 
As we shall see, this plan had to be temporarily abandoned, but 
the general principle of examining every foot of earth is that on 


STONE CIRCLE CONNECTED WITH PRIMITIVE WORSHIP, 


which the work is still being pursued. The workmen engaged 
are fellahin from Abu Shusheh and several neighboring villages, 
assisted by girls and women from the same districts. When 
about to commence digging in any given area, the land is meas- 
ured off into squares 16 feet x 10 feet, and to each square are 
assigned two or three men and several girls. The men with 
their pickaxes and shovels put the earth into little baskets, which 
the women carry on their heads, one by one, and empty on a 
steadily increasing heap beyond the marked out area. The men 
are stimulated to keep an eye on every fragment of flint or pot- 
tery or metal they come across, and in this way each accumu- 
lates beside him a considerable pile of miscellaneous objects. 
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Should anything of importance, such as an unbroken jar, begin 
to show itself, the active foreman swoops down and carefully 
supervises the exhumation. Anything that could possibly be a 
part of a wall is left until it has been examined by the explorer, 
and, if judged of importance, a plan of it is sketched. The pro- 
cess of digging down through the remains of cities from at least 


SMALL BURIAL VASES FOUND OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS, 


four periods discloses many superimposed walls. Mr. Macalister 
makes clear the period of each wall by coloring it in his large 
plan according to the layer to which it belongs. 

When the foundation rock itself is reached, often the explora- 
tion is still far from ended, because in the rock have been found 
numbers of ancient cisterns and caves the thorough examination 
of which has furnished some of the most interesting discoveries. 
To go the round of the works in the evening with the explorer, 
when he is examining the day’s finds, is an experience not to be 
forgotten. At one part of the works we find our little heaps of 
pottery and flints ; each piece worth keeping is marked and put 
aside, while the rest is thrown away. The rejected fragments 
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alone would be considered valuable additions to many a private 
museum. Then at another spot men are working in deep cis- 
terns, and as we approach, bones and jars are brought out to us 
in succession. On my last visit, when we reached a cistern, 
there were passed up to us a number of beautiful, though bro- 
ken, jars belonging to the time of the kings. As we were look- 
ing at these, the man below shouted out that he was just 
uncovering another; and presently there emerged from the 
cistern mouth, a beautiful, quite undamaged, water-jar perhaps 
2,500 to 3,000 years old ; even as we took it from the basket he 
announced the finding of another; and as we took that, yet a 
third. Hearing that yet one more had been partially uncovered, 
we decided to descend and see for ourselves whence all these 
things were coming. We were carefully let down with ropes, 
and found ourselves at the bottom of a bell-shaped cistern of 
ancient date. Under the many feet of rubbish that still covered 
the floor of half the cavity there were still other jars. 

After the day’s work has closed, all the marked finds are 
brought to the explorer’s tent and a small reward is given ~ 
according either to its value or to the care used in getting it out. 
The next morning these objects are all cleaned up, measured, if 
necessary drawn or photographed, and catalogued. This system 
of giving small rewards for finds — instituted, I believe, by Dr. 
Bliss several years ago —is very successful in encouraging care 
on the part of the workers. To me the daily returns of finds — 
objects of all sorts, buried thousands of years ago —is one of 
ever fresh interest. 

The work, on lines above described, continues from dawn till 
dusk every weekday, so that Sunday, even to these Moslems, 
must be a long-looked-for day of rest. The week ended, all 
tramp home as if they were Christian workmen, their wages in 
their hands, to enjoy a little quiet in their village homes. 

And now some report of what has been found. I cannot tell 
of the thousands of minor objects — jars, beads, flint-knives and 
arrow-heads, lamps, images, etc.— which have been catalogued. 
To a great extent the importance of these can be judged only by 
the specialist, though none can be examined without interest. 
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I would, however, mention the greater results, referring the 
reader to the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for details. 

We have first the city walls. These belong to at least four 


ANCIENT FLINT KNIVES. 


periods, beginning in the dim twilight of history, and —so far as 
has yet been shown — ending with the great wall of the Macca- 
bees. 


The first wall appears to have been a simple earth rampart. 
This; which we may call Amorite, belonging to a time before 
2000 B.C., apparently inclosed a large area of the eastern hill, 
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and has been traced along the central platform, and followed 
toward the west. Outside this is a rough stone wall belonging to an 
intermediate period ; it apparently incloses only the eastern hill. 
This wall, probably of the period of the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence, may have been standing when the Israelites came. 
Outside that again, a massive boundary, fourteen feet thick, which 
inclosed an area considerably greater than any of these walls 
before or since; it has been traced around almost the whole 
Tell. At the northeast and southeast corners it is shown to have 
been strengthened by the foundations of mighty towers. This 
structure is provisionally considered to have been a part of the 
refortification of the city after Pharaoh conquered it and gave 
it to his son-in-law Solomon; this is the latest inclosure on the 
eastern hill. But, commencing in the central valley and rising 
toward the west hill, is another even more powerful wall, inside 
the one just described, which we may call Solomon’s. This one 
belonged to the time when the city was in the hands of the Mac- 
cabees. These walls will not be fully traced out till several 
more months of work are bestowed upon them. 

Next to the walls, and perhaps to some of greater interest 
than they, are the caves and cisterns. Several of the caves were, 
without doubt, used as dwelling-places by the earliest inhabi- 
tants of the site. One was adopted as a burial cave during at 
least two periods; an earlier age, when it was used by a non- 
Semitic people as a crematorium, and a later age, that of the 
“ Amorites,” when it was used for burial, The remains of great 
numbers of bodies were found 7m situ. The cave must then have 
been entirely lost sight of, for the walls of buildings, themselves 
contemporaneous with Solomon, were built over the entrance. 
Another couple of caves, after being used by cave-dwellers and 
then apparently left forgotten for a considerable period, were at 
a subsequent period, and probably before the arrival of Israel, 
united together bya secret passage and adapted for use asa 
sacred spot for oracles in connection with the temple. 

All cisterns have yielded some “ finds,’ but none to compare 
with the weird and gruesome discovery made in one of them. 
After the removal of a considerable amount of débris, there were 
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found the remains of fifteen bodies. Judging from their positions 
these bodies had been buried there, stones being laid around 
them ; in their midst lay a number of handsome bronze spear- 
heads, belonging probably to weapons whose wooden shafts had 
perished. The discovery of fifteen skeletons might be of no 


Bronze:Needles 


ANCIENT NEEDLES MADE OF BRONZE. 


special interest, but closer examination by Professor Macalister 
showed that, while fourteen were the skeletons of men of 
various ages, one was that of a young girl whose body had been 
sawed in two, the lower half having entirely disappeared. The 
sawing passes through one of the vertebra. This extraordinary 
discovery suggests some ancient rite, either a sacrifice, or, as 
some think, the punishment of a crime in which all the fifteen 
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persons were involved. The former view is that generally 
adopted, and it is confirmed and strengthened by the presence 
of indications of a sacrificial feast, for a large quantity of char- 
coal was found scattered among the bones. There are several 
possible explanations: (1) Some sudden disaster may have led 
to the death of the fourteen men, and to the sacrifice and mys- 
terious mutilation of a girl at the funeral ; or (2) the sacrifice of 
all the people, who were possibly prisoners of war, and a canni- 
bal feast?may have followed ; or (3) the fourteen men may have 
feasted on the half of the girl, and afterwards have perished or 
been killed. We know of nothing which can explain the mys- 
tery. 

We must now refer to the megalithic temple, by far the most 
important discovery as yet on the Tell. For along time the 
tops of two large stones had been visible, projecting from the 
earth in the central valley. Some years ago the owner of the 
property dug down by the side of them, and found that they 
were two huge monoliths. When Mr. Macalister came to. 
examine them more carefully, he discovered that there were a 
number of similar stone-tops showing in a rough line; and so, 
though this excavation was far away from his original trenches, 
he commenced to dig down to their bases. As he did so it 
became increasingly evident that he had to do with some unusu- 
ally large stones; and finally, after considerable labor, a row 
of eight pillars ranging in height from 10 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 
5 inches was laid bare. 

The worship connected with these stones is well known to 
students of ancient religions and from the Old Testament we 
know that there was associated with such worship an Asherah* 
or wooden pole. In this Gezer temple a great stone-socket was 
found which very probably held this object. It is likely that the 
pillars do not all belong to one period, but that the beginning 
was perhaps with the smallest stone —one that shows signs of hav- 
ing been kissed, rubbed, or anointed — while the greater upright 
stones now in place, and others which have been taken away, 


t Translated “grove” in A. V.; see arts. “Asherah” in HasTiNnGs’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, and the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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were later added from time to time. The excavations show that 
the sacredness of this spot was observed over a period of several 
centuries. In all this we are in very near touch with the ancient 
religion of the Canaanites which the children of Israel were com- 
manded to destroy.*, The more we come to realize the character 


of the worship connected with these symbols, the clearer do we 
understand the denunciations of the prophets against it. In the 
Northern Kingdom the pillar, an upright monolith like these, 
had apparently been adopted as a sacred sign in places conse- 
crated to the worship of Jehovah himself. 


2“Ve shall break down their altars and dash in pieces their pillars and burn 
their Asherim with fire.” (Deut. 12: 3 (R.V.); ci Exod. 34: 13.) 


3See os. 3:4(R. V.). 


GIRL’S SKELETON FOUND BURIED IN CISTERN, o5 
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But even more suggestive, in connection with this early wor- 
ship, is the discovery near the foundations of these pillars of a 
number of jars, each one containing the skeleton remains of a 
newly born infant. The natural conclusion is that here we have 
traces of the primitive custom of sacrificing the first-born child. 

Holding the same general 
Semitic ideas, but giving up 
this cruel practice, the Jews 
at a later period adopted 
the custom, practiced in 
Jerusalem to-day, of the 
‘redemption of the first- 
born.” We have reason to 
think that these burials of 


immolated infants, with cer- 
tain offerings in smaller 
jars, was a custom very 
prevalent, if not universal, 
among the Amorites be- 


tween 2000 and 1000 B. C. 

Space does not permit 

of an account of the many 

other interesting things 

daily being unearthed dur- 

ing this fascinating work. 

Among the recent excava- 

tions are two fine Greek 

public baths, each with a 

TYPE OF JAR IN WHICH IMMOLATED First- flight of steps even now 

BORN INFANTS WERE BURIED. almost perfect; great stores 

of wheat and barley, burned, but even now showing their respec- 

tive characteristics ; a clay duck of considerable artistic merit, 

though upward of four thousand years old ; a fine bead bracelet 

of perhaps equal antiquity ; a ‘‘ brazen serpent ”. and, latest of all, 
a bronze, horned figure of Astarte. , 

The work has proved distinctly encouraging and is likely to 

be the most important excavation made in the land. The fear 
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of those interested in it is that it will be impossible to get the 
whole Tell overhauled within the time-limit of the firman unless 
more workmen can beemployed. Hitherto the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has been unable to meet Mr. Macalis- 
ter’s desires for laborers ; he would like to get on faster ; indeed 
he must get on faster if he is to finish. I cannot, therefore, in 
conclusion do better than to advise all those who are interested 
in these matters to subscribe to the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 
they will then secure the Quarterly Statement regularly and at the 
same time be advancing this important work. Professor T. F. 
Wright, Ph.D., of 42 Quincy street, Cambridge, Mass., is gen- 
eral secretary for the United States, and to him contributions 
may be sent. 


AN INSCRIPTION MARKING THE BOUNDARY OF GEZER, 


This stone slab, containing the words ‘‘ Boundary of Gezer,’’ was found upon the site of Gezer in 1874 by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS AFFECTED BY THE 
HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE." 


By PRESIDENT RUSH RHEEsS, D.D., LL.D., 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Let me ask you to consider very concisely certain of the 
things which we may claim to have been accomplished and 
effected by modern historical study of the Bible, in order to 
consider how these will influence the modern conception of 
religious education. 

In the first place, modern historical study of the Bible has 
effected a recedence of emphasis on theories of inspiration 
behind the recognition of what we may call the fact of inspira- 
tion. By the fact of inspiration I mean the recognition that in 
the Bible the human spirit finds stimulus and instruction for 
those deeper movements of the soul which we call religious. | 
This stimulus and instruction the modern historical study of the 
Bible brings out in clear emphasis. The theories of inspiration 
are the various ways in which men have undertaken to express 
their notion of how an infinite God ought to have indicated his 
will and thought to men. With these, modern historical study 
of the Bible has nothing whatever to do. 

Secondly, this study has led to the recedence of the theory 
of inspiration, because it has shown the essential reverence of 
criticism. Criticism is the modern effort to answer certain ques- 
tions which are forced upon readers of the Bible by traditional 
views. It is most natural to ask who wrote certain books, when 
they were written, and why they were written; and criticism is 
simply the modern, fearlessly honest, effort to answer these 
questions with a, perhaps bold, disregard of the answers that 
have been handed down by the tradition which furnishes the 
questions. 


* An address delivered at the Convention for Religious Education, held in Chicago 
February 10-12. The entire series of addresses is published in full in the volume of 
Proceedings of the Religious Education Association, which is just ready (see below, 


pp. 458-60). 
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Thirdly, the essential reverence of criticism has brought to 
mind the fact that Christianity is the flower of a rich growth, 
the growth of the religion of Israel, of a people which began 
its walk with God with the most crude conceptions of his way. 
Modern historical study shows the growth of elementary ideas 
through the ministry of prophets and priests and sages until 
they attained their flower and consummation in Jesus Christ. 
From Him, as understood by the apostles, Christianity has come. 
Modern historical study sets before our minds with utmost clear- 
ness the fact that the religion of which we are the heirs is a 
growth. 

Having these things in mind then, the doctrine of inspira- 
tion being in the background, criticism being recognized as 
essentially the reverent inquiry for fact, and reverent criticism 
furnishing us with the fact that Christianity is the result of a 
development in religious knowledge and practice, we may turn 
to the question specifically before us. But before seeking the 
definite answer to our specific question, I should like to indicate 
my conception of religious education, not as differing from 
those who have gone before me, but to make clear what I shall 
have to say. 

I think we must recognize the fact that religious education is 
not the study of a religion, not simply the interesting inquiry as 
to the mode of operation of the human mind in that experience 
which we call religion; but that it is rather something which 
aims at an intensely personal result. It seeks, in the first place, 
to acquaint the mind with some facts, not of religion in general, 
but of religion as the supreme and highest good, in order to 
awaken in the individual mind vital and working conceptions of 
God, and duty, and destiny. For the sake of conciseness, I 
will confine the consideration to those three conceptions, simply 
reminding you that the larger and higher application of Christian 
doctrine lies on the borderline between the thought of God and 
duty; for sin is duty not done, and redemption is God bringing 
the human soul back into the path of duty. The object of 
religious education then, I say, is to beget in the children who 
are taught true conceptions of God, of duty, and of destiny, not 
as interesting ideals, but as controlling influences in their lives. 
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Having this conception of religious education in mind, then, 
what has the modern historical study of the Bible to say on the 
general subject of religious education? It has to say, first, that 
the Bible is the natural text-book for such study of religion. It 
is this natural text-book because it furnishes the mind with the 
facts of the religious development of the people from whom 
we have our heritage, through whom there have come to civi- 
lized humanity the highest reach of the religious life and the 
finest culture of the spirit which we have yet attained. We 
are dealing with the highest development of religion when we 
study the Bible; it is, therefore, the natural text-book for edu- 
cation in religion. It furnishes the children whom we would 
instruct with the best material for understanding the facts of 
religious life, and those conceptions of God and duty and des- 
tiny which have hallowed the lives of other men, and which 
have led the many generations in the path of right and duty. 

Furthermore, the modern historical study of the Scriptures 
offers the Bible as the natural text-book for religious education, . 
because the Bible, more than any other agency, is competent 
to awaken in the child for himself those conceptions of God 
and duty and destiny which are really the aim and end of reli- 
gious education. The religion of Israel, which has culminated 
in Christianity, isa growth of the human soul in the experience 
of life with God. As we read the Bible we find that we are 
dealing with the lives of men, strong, passionate men, who by 
some process or other have come under the dominion of the 
thought of God, have been brought into the path of duty as they 
conceived duty; men who linked their souls with God in order 
to attain success in that path of duty, and who found their 
life’s balance and compensation in the destiny which they 
believed was involved in their relation to God and their fidelity 
to the duty which they regarded as God’s will. Such a record of 
life has in it the power to beget in the minds of those who 
become familiar with it a similar life. Modern historical study, 
therefore, says that ina religious education the Bible is the nat- 
ural text-book, because it furnishes the facts, and it furnishes 
the stimulus, for the formation in those taught of the fundamen- 
tal religious conceptions of God, of duty, and of destiny. ’ 
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Modern historical study, let it also be said, in offering the 
Bible as a text-book, calls positive attention to the fact that our 
religion is not the religion of a book. This it emphasizes 
because of the very wide currency of the opposite opinion. 
The post-Reformation period set before man as his ultimate 
authority in religion an infallible book. It did this in order to 
have a final court of appeal before which all the ideas, theories, 
doctrines, and modes of life could be brought for judgment. 
It is a very convenient standard of judgment for questions con- 
cerning religious thought and conduct ; and the idea that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of a book very rapidly took possession of 
earnest minds. Modern historical study of the Bible has dis- 
covered, however, that the religion of a book is precisely the 
thing which Jesus had to contend with in his controversies with 
the scribes. Pharisaism was a conception of religion marvel- 
ously parallel to the thought which very many men even now 
hold concerning Christianity. God has spoken once in the law; 
the business of the religious teacher is simply to interpret that 
law; the law stands for God; it mediates between the soul and 
God. That was the wineskin in which the old wine was held 
in Jesus’ day, and it held the old wine to people’s great satis- 
faction. The peculiarity of the mission of Jesus and of his 
apostles was expressed in his declaration that the new wine is 
too strong for the old wineskins. The idol he had to shatter was 
the idea of the religion of a book. When the Pharisees came to 
him asking, “Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife?”’ 
they quoted a precept of the old law. He said, in reply: “ Moses — 
for the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives,” and in those words tore apart all the theories of ultimacy 
which they attached to the book as the final word for their reli- 
gious life. Jesus penetrated through to something underneath 
the letter of the book. He read the book in the light of a living 
personal response to the conceptions of God, of duty, and of 
destiny. 

Modern historical study of the Bible brings clearly to the 
mind Jesus’ constant opposition to, because of his relentless 
opposition by, the religion of a book. Such study puts us at 
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the feet of Jesus in order to learn that the study of the Bible is 
not the ultimate thing in religious education. Weare not simply 
to cram the children’s heads with interpretations, wise or foolish, 
of certain past ages, nor with the facts of the story and of the 
development of Christianity, if you please, believing that there 
the end has been attained. The end is never attained until you 
have awakened in the individual life such conceptions of God, 
of duty, and of destiny as will enable the growing mind to look 
freely upon that book and understand it from the high vantage 
point of spiritual independence which Jesus marked out as the 
heritage of the human soul. 

Modern historical study of the Bible lifts its voice in protest 
against the conception that Christianity is the religion of a book. 
Its protest is not negative, however, for it asserts as clearly that 
Christianity is a religion with a book. What do we mean when 
we say that Christianity is a religion with a book? We mean, 
what was pointed out a moment ago, that the Bible furnishes the 
natural facts for the awakening of the ideas of God, of duty, 
and of destiny, which are essential to the development of a 
religious life. It does this, because it is the record of religious 
life. What are those passages of the Bible which most often 
appeal to the human spirit? In answer, there come before the 
memory Moses’ vision of God; the Deuteronomic command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ;” 
Isaiah’s vision; Ezekiel’s word, ‘“‘The soul that sinneth shall 
die;” the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians; nearly every word 
of Jesus. Do we care a whit when these things were written, 
by whom and for whom they. were written? They belong to 
the human spirit and they are the utterances of life. That 
is the reason why the Bible offers the natural sources out of 
which the true concepts of God, of duty, and of destiny will be 
developed in the soul that is given the opportunity to contem- 
plate them. Such experiences out of the lives of these great 
leaders of Israel offer us the opportunity to understand some of 
the most subtle developments of the people’s life; to see how 
the people as a people grew under the leadership of its masters 
in the knowledge of God and of duty and of destiny. 
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The historical study of the Bible, however, is not a study of 
archeology; it is not an investigation of things that are past and 
belong to museums; it is the study of life; and it is because a 
life breathes there, the past life, which by the providence of God 
was led into the deepest knowledge of the things unseen, that 
the Bible is the natural and best means of developing in the 
consciousness of ourselves and of our children those conceptions 
of God, duty, and destiny which are essential to religious educa- 
tion. 

Christianity is a religion with a book, because the Bible 
supplies the natural stimulus for the awakening of these concep- 
tions personally in the minds of those who study it. It is one 
thing to put religious facts objectively before the mind, and 
examine them as a scientist examines his specimens. That is 
a natural phase of religious education; but it is true, that the 
response of a soul to another soul is the most powerful means 
of calling out a living religious experience. The fact that the 
Bible brings us into close contact with the most significant reli- 
gious experiences of the godliest human spirits makes it second 
only to such personal contact with a soul that walks with God, 
the best means of awakening in a child those personal responses 
to the thought of God, of duty, and of destiny which make 
actual religion. 

Then, too, the Bible is so intimately identified with Chris- 
tianity that we can call our religion a religion with a book, 
because the book furnishes to us still a standard. If it is true 
that modern historical study has led to the recedence of the 
theory of inspiration, it is equally true that that study is furnish- 
ing us with a vastly more effective conception of competent 
spiritual authority in the Scriptures—not the authority of an 
infallible standard over us, but the authority of a spiritual, actual, 
masterful life set forth before us. That authority works, as I 
understand it, in two ways. It furnishes us with a check to 
those many vagaries into which the religious life most naturally 
wanders. If there is anything that is manifest in the study of 
religions all over the world, it is that the impulses which we call 
religious, our response to the totality of existence, oftentimes 
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follow tangential lines. They go out into strange desert places, 
as has frequently been the case with Christianity. The record of 
the manifold eccentricities of thought and practice, which church 
history furnishes, gives abundant evidence of this tangential] ten- 
dency. The Bible is a standard to check such vagaries, because it 
sets before us constantly the development of the weil-balanced 
religion. The record in the book shows many vagaries, many 
extremes. But the tendency of development throughout is 
steadily and clearly toward the sanity and balance of Jesus. It 
is this which makes the book to be a standard for us, not simply 
the fact that it gives us in the final revelation of Jesus Christ that 
by which we can check our thoughts and impulses, but also because 
it shows us in their folly some very natural conceptions and 
practices which have been disclosed as not contributing to the 
true, well-balanced, progressive religious life. 

The Bible is offered by modern historical study as the stand- 
ard for religious education, because it is the doorway that opens 
for the soul the way of escape from those crystallizations of 
religious thinking which are the cause of all formulated religion. ' 
It is most significant that when Martin Luther moved out for 
himself into “the freedom of the Christian man,” it was by fol- 
lowing the guidance of a light that broke upon him from the 
words of the apostle Paul: ‘The just shall live by faith.” So 
the Bible from the beginning, in all ages, whether to Catholic 
or to Protestant, through its ideals of religion and its exhibition 
of the soul’s fellowship with the living God, has furnished the 
way out of formalism and shown the human spirit how it may 
come again into the free sunshine of the life of God in the soul. 

Modern historical study of the Bible, therefore, offers the 
Bible to modern religious education as the record of God’s 
development among men of a religious life, and therefore as the 
best stimulus for exciting in individuals a corresponding religious 
life; as the standard to which the impulses of all religious life 
may be brought for testing, to inquire whether they are on the 
line of real progress; and as the guide to which we may turn 
whenever we are oppressed by the arrogance or tyranny of 
human thinking, to escape into the free places of the soul’s 
liberty in the presence of the Most High. 
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PSALMS 42 AND 43: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


As the deer thirsts 

For the cooling stream, 
So thirsts my soul, 

O Yahweh, after thee. 


My soul longs for Yahweh, 
For him who gives me life. 
When shall I go 
And see Yahweh's face ? 


Tears have become my food 
Day and night, 

While they cease not to say unto me: 
Where now is thy God ? 


My soul ts filled with emotion 
When I remember 

How I used to make the pilgrimage 
To the house of Yahweh, 

With shouts of joy and praise, 
To celebrate the feast. 


Why are you cast down, O my soul, 
Why are you troubled ? 

Trust in Yahweh; for I shall yet thank him 
Who is my Helper and my God. 


When my soul ts restless, 
My thoughts turn to thee, 

From the land of Jordan and of Hermon, 
From the hill of Mis’ar. 
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Flood calls unto flood, 

In the roar of abysmal waters ; 
All thy surging waves 

Have covered me. 


In the daytime I sigh: 

May Yahweh show his lovingkindness! 
What in the night I sing to him, 

Is a prayer unto the living God. 


To God, my Rock, I will say, 
Why dost thou forget me ? 

Why must I walk in sadness, 
And my enemy oppress me ? 


Like burning lye to my bones, 
Is the derision of my oppressors. 
They say unto me all the day: 
Where now is thy God ? 


Why are you cast down, O my soul, 
Why are you troubled ? 

Trust in Yahweh; for I shall yet thank him 
Who ts my Helper and my God. 


Judge me, plead my cause 
Against unmerciful people ! 

From deceitful and unjust men, 
O Yahweh, deliver me ! 


For thou art God, my Protector ; 
Why hast thou cast me off ? 

Why must I walk in sadness, 
And be oppressed by my foes ? 


Send out thy light and thy faithfulness, 
Let them lead me; 

Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, 
Even to thy dwelling-place. 
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So may I go to the altar of Yahweh, 
To God who is my joy and delight, 

And thank thee upon the harp, 
Yahweh, my God ! 


Why are you cast down, O my soul, 
Why are you troubled ? 

Trust in Yahweh; for I shall yet thank him 
Who ts my Helper and my God ! 


The author of this beautiful poem cries to God in deep dis- 
tress of body and soul. A severe illness has befallen him,and he 
sees that death is near at hand. His vivid imagination causes 
him to hear the surging waters of the under-world which he is 
approaching. As in a choral hymn voice follows voice (Isa. 
6:3), so he hears the roaring of the abysmal waters responding 
to each other. He has come even to the doors of Hades’; the 
surging waves have gone over him. This simile is often used 
in other Hebrew songs of lamentation, cf Pss. 69:1, 2; 124:4, 5; 
130:1; 144:7. 

But physical distress is not the greatest trouble which the 
Psalmist experiences; he is in anguish of soul, because he thinks 
that God has forsaken him. The Israelites, like the other people 
of antiquity, thought prosperity was the evidence of God’s love 
and blessing, while adversity was the token of his disfavor. So 
one’s misfortunes were made more bitter by the belief that God 
had cast him off. To the pious man such a thought would bring 
the keenest sorrow. He has all his life trusted in God; in him 
has been his life; he has clung to him as his only support — 
and now he has turned away from him! Is God not faithful ? 
Does he not keep his promises? Such questions fill his soul with 
anguish, and call forth the agonizing cry: Why hast thou cast 
me off? Why? 

And to this suffering of soul, which in itself is overwhelming, 
is added the scorn of his enemies. These are the wicked, the 


‘Certain interpreters maintain that the poet is standing at the waterfalls of the 
Jordan river, and that in imagination these roaring waters pour over his head like 
waves of misfortune; but such a subjective view of nature is contrary to the spirit 
of Hebrew antiquity. 
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heathen, the children of the world, who expect nothing from 
God,.but find their satisfaction in temporal things. The pious 
poet had often argued with them; then he had maintained that 
there is a God who rewards and punishes, who gives prosperity 
to the pious man, but brings the wicked man to a sudden and 
dreadful end (cf Ps.1). He had himself made claim to piety, 
for he had trusted in Yahweh and had expected to receive all 
the divine blessings. But now he is sick, and death seems near. 
Have his enemies triumphed over him? He is obliged to hear 
incessantly their scornful words: ‘‘ Where is now thy God? Let 
the God in whom you trusted help you! Let him come and 
prove that what you said about him was true. Let him give 
some evidence that you are indeed a pious man, whom he loves 
and for whom he will care.” This derision is an acute torment 
to him; he cannot disprove the charge that God has forsaken 
him, since his present condition witnesses against his former 
claim. But will this scorn be justified ? Will God abandon his 
trusting child so that he will perish? No, God must help and 
thus show that he is faithful. , 

Delight at the misfortunes of one’s enemies played an impor- 
tant rdle in ancient Israel; the unfortunate were persecuted by 
the derision of their fellows. We today have, to be sure, a 
higher, truer view of what misfortune means. But the old 
Israelite, who saw less clearly and was more dependent upon 
public opinion, was deeply hurt by such scorn. Therefore it 
is an element frequently found in the psalms of lamentation. 
At the same time, however, the Psalmist finds a certain satisfac- 
tion in referring to such scorn, because he feels that it is in a 
way directed against God himself. He hopes therefore that these 
scornful words wiil cause God to intervene on his behalf, for 
God will not allow his honor to be put in doubt. 

Thus the Psalmist longs from the bottom of his heart for the 
God who can remove his sufferings, assure him anew of his 
mercy, and vindicate the truth and goodness of his care over 
men. This yearning for the God of his salvation is expressed 
by the Psalmist in a peculiar way; he longs for Yahweh’s sanc- 
tuary, and for the sacred feast there observed. In order to 
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appreciate the poet’s feeling, one must recall how the great 
feasts at the temple in Jerusalem were celebrated. A great mul- 
titude from far and near gathered for the feast at the temple, 
which is Yahweh’s holy dwelling-place. The religious procession 
took place in the outer court of Yahweh; the people moved for- 
ward with a very ancient dancing-step,? at the playing of the 
musical instruments. The hills re-echoed with their shouts of 
joy and praise. These were the great, inspiring hours in the life 
of the Jew: he felt that he belonged to a great community, he 
was sensible of God’s presence—to use the ancient expression, 
he ‘‘saw God’s face.” 

The Psalmist also had had this experience. Formerly he 
too used to attend the feast and march with the others through 
Yahweh’s courts. But now he cannot attend; his sickness 
detains him at his home, in the far-distant land of Jordan and of 
Hermon, by the hill of Mis’ar.3 He is living among heathen 
who do not understand him; they deride his belief. But he 
remembers the blissful hours at the altar of Yahweh. In the 
spiritual darkness which has come over him he endeavors to find 
some ray of the divine light. He recollects the time when the 
sun of God’s lovingkindness was shining upon him. He loses 
himself for the time being in this precious experience of the 
past, in order to find rest from his grief and doubts. And it is 
his most earnest hope and prayer that he may again have the 
blissful joy of visiting God’s temple. 

From such psalms we learn how much the service at the 
temple meant to the pious Hebrew. To be cut off from cele- 
brating the feast at Jerusalem was for such persons the same as 
being separated from God himself. This identification of wor- 
ship with a local sanctuary it is difficult for us to appreciate ; 
yet we can see why he was ‘‘cast down” when sickness deprived 
him of visiting the holy city. After all, what he longed for was 
essentially that for which we long, namely, a consciousness of 
God’s presence, and an assurance that he lives and loves and 
aids. 


?The Hebrew word “to make the pilgrimage” means originally “to hop,” “to 
trip.” 
3A mountain which we have no means of identifying. 
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The poet has poured out before God his whole inner life in a 

magnificent psalm. The depth and richness of his religious 
nature are revealed. There were few like him among the writers 
of the psalms of lamentation. He has expressed in memorable 
words the varying moods of his heart, his passionate lament, 
his deep desire for God’s presence, his remembrance of former 
blissful experiences at the temple; and finally he utters an 
earnest prayer that he may live to unite again in the sacred wor- 
ship at God’s sanctuary in Jerusalem. Especially touching is 
the reference to nature, when he speaks of the deer that in the 
summer time thirsts for the cooling stream: so thirsts his soul 
for the God who alone can refresh him. And the thrice-repeated 
refrain in which the soul rises from lamentation to assurance is 
beautiful in its conception and expression, while the intervening 
strophes are remarkable for their revelation of the soul’s expe- 
rience. It is likely that the nature figure at the beginning, and 
the refrain three times given, were the first elements in the 
Psalmist’s mind, out of which the whole poem subsequently 
grew. 
The third and last portion of the poem is of a different 
character. Earnestly the poet prays that he may be delivered 
trom his godless enemies, and from all wicked men ; and that God 
may send to him his light (salvation, or mercy) and his faith- 
fulness, to bring him once more to the holy temple. And so, 
in the closing strophe before the refrain, he pictures to himself 
again the grand scene of worship at the feast; then, saved out 
of all his trouble, he will sing to Yahweh a joyful song of 
thanksgiving at his altar! 

Interpreters of this psalm have often sought to fix upon some 
known person as the author of this poem, who must have lived 
near Mount Hermon; but this cannot be done. For what rea- 
son is there to assume that the poet is one of those few persons 
who happen to have been mentioned in connection with Mount 
Hermon in our historical records ? 

Neither are we to interpret this psalm as though the “I” of 
the psalm means the community, not the individual; this expla- 
nation, which nowadays is in favor with many scholars, takes 
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away from this and other psalms their most valuable character- 
istic, namely, their disclosure of the personal religious life. A 
psalm is rarely to be interpreted as expressing the community 
idea; never except in those cases where the text‘ or the context 
require it. 

In the present Hebrew text, and in the English versions, the 
unity of this psalm is destroyed by making two separate psalms 
of it. Further, we see the Jewish substitution of ‘God”’ for 
“Yahweh,” due to the later awe of “the name.” And, finally, 
the present Hebrew text is at many points uncertain because of 
textual corrup‘ion. 


4As for example in Ps, 124: 1, where we read: “thus may Israel say.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A PART OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Pu.D., 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


THE modern conception of religious education takes the form 
of an argument. True education, it says, must develop all the 
normal capacities of the mind; religion is one of these normal 
capacities; therefore true education includes education in 
religion. If, for any reason, the state does not impart religious 
training, then the home and the church must assume the whole 
task. This task is no mere appendix to general education, but 
an essential part thereof. It is not a special or professional mat- 
ter which, like training in the fine arts, may be left to individual 
taste or ambition. Religious education must be provided for all 
children, and institutions that provide it for any children are 
organs of the general educational system. 

This view is modern in the sense that a new awakening to it 
is upon us; it is modern in the sense that the exclusion of 
religious instruction from the public schools has given it peculiar 
emphasis and peculiar form; yet, in one form or another, it is as 
old as civilization. The theory that there can be any education 
that does not include religion ; the theory that looks upon our so- 
called secular schools as a scheme of general education, leaving 
religious training as a mere side issue, is so new as to be almost 
bizarre. If, therefore, any new idea is before us for our judg- 
ment, the question should be formulated as follows: What shall 
we think of the strange notion that men can be truly educated 
without reference to the development of their religious nature? 

It is well, however, to think through the old idea in order to 
see whether it is, in any full sense, a modern idea also. In the 
present state of educational philosophy and of religious thought, 


*An address delivered at the Convention for Religious Education, held in Chicago 
February 10-12. The entire series of addresses is published in full in the volume of 
Proceedings of the Religious Education Association, which is just ready (see below, 
pp. 458-60). 
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can we make good the assertion that sound general education 
must include religion? If so, what shall we think of the educa- 
tion, commonly called general, that leaves religion out? What 
follows, also, with respect to the present relative isolation of 
religious education from our school system and our school 
methods ? 

The central fact of the modern educational movement is recog- 
nition of the child as a determining factor in the whole educa- 
tional scheme. The child is a living organism, a being that 
grows from within by assimilation, not from without by accretion. 
Therefore the laws of the child-mind yield laws for educating the 
child, laws as to method, and laws as to material. Education is 
not to press the child into any prearranged mold, but to bring 
out his normal powers in their own natural order. 

Religious education has commonly proceeded frum the oppo- 
site point of view, namely, from a fixed system of religion to 
which the child is to be shaped. If, then, religion is to find any 
place in a general scheme of education under modern conditions, 
some kind of settlement must be effected between these opposing 
points of view. If we start from the modern philosophy of edu- 
cation, our question is this: Is the human being essentially 
religious, or only adventitiously so? Does religious nurture 
develop something already there in the child, or does it merely 
attach religion to the child, or the child to religion? On the 
other hand, if we start from the standpoint of religion, our 
question is: Does not all education aim to fit the child for some 
goal or destiny; and, if so, how does religious education differ 
from any other except through its definition of the goal ? 

That the child has a religious nature can be asserted with a 
degree of scientific positiveness that was never possible before 
the present day. First, every theory that makes religion a mere 
by-product of history has been almost universally abandoned. 
Religion has come up out of the mind of man as a natural 
response to universal experience. There is debate as to the con- 
tent, the utility, and the significance of this response, but none as 
to its naturalness. The psychology of the day finds that religion 
is as deeply rooted in human nature as any of the higher instincts 
or impulses that distinguish man from lower orders of life. 
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The idea that religion belongs to man as such has been rein- 
forced in recent years by accumulating evidence that the develop- 
ment of the human individual runs parallel, in a general way, to 
the evolution of man. The individual is said to recapitulate the 
history of his race. It follows that the mighty power and 
pervasiveness of religion in general history are to be looked for 
in miniature in child-life. 

Observation confirms this presumption. The kindergarten, 
the highest outward expression of our knowledge of child-nature, 
is squarely built upon the religiousness of the child. Frdébel’s 
whole plan of education revolved around the thought that God 
is a present reality within us and within nature about us, and 
that the end of education is to make us conscious of his pres- 
ence. This was a philosophical idea, of. course, but to Frébel’s 
eye, and according to the experience of kindergartners, the child 
freely, joyously responds to it. 

The same observation has been made within the home circle. 
What is that wondrous reverence and sense of dependence with 
which little children look up to their parents, sometimes actually 
believing that the father is God, but the first stage of the feeling 
of absolute dependence which Schleiermacher declared to be 
the essence of religion? The appetite of children for fairy-tales, 
wonder-stories, and heroic legends reveals the very same impulse 
that once peopled the woodlands, the mountains, and the sea 
with supernatural beings, heard in the thunder the voice of the 
storm-god, beheld in the rising sun the very face of divinity, and 
traced our human pedigree back to demigods. 

The evidence becomes piercingly luminous in the period of 
adolescence, when childhood culminates and pauses before set- 
tling into the fixed forms of manhood. Adolescence reveals in 
the blossom the seeds that were germinating through infancy 
and childhood. What distinctly human quality —one not shared 
with the brutes—is more characteristic of adolescence than sus- 
ceptibility to the ideal longings that culminate in religion? 
Interfused with the hero-worship, the romanticism, the truth- 
and beauty-seeking, the self-consciousness of youth, is a reaching 
out after something more satisfying than all that our eyes see 
and our hands handle. 
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The philosophy of religion goes one step farther, and declares 
that analysis of human consciousness in its three phases—the 
true, the good, and the beautiful—reveals the idea of God as 
implicit in the whole of our conscious life. 

Here religious education takes its stand. It declares, with all 
the authority of the history of the race, with all the authority of 
sound observation and analysis, that religion is an essential 
factor of the human personality, and that, therefore, a place 
must be found for religious education within general education. 

We reach this conclusion from the pedagogical point of view. 
But there is also a religious point of view. The pedagogue says: 
“ Bring out what is already in the child.” Religion says: “Bring 
the child into obedience to the will of God.” Apparently educa- 
tion is guided by what the child already is, whereas religion 
prescribes what he must become. Can we unite these two points 
of view? 

The case is not different for religious education from what it 
is for education universally. The reason why schools exist at 
all is threefold: because children cannot remain children ; because 
what happens to them during childhood affects their maturity 
for good or ill; and because adults know which is the better life 
and can help children to attain it. What adults know of the 
good life does and must preside over all education whatsoever. 
The material put before the child is always selected, and it should 
be adapted not only to the child’s spontaneous interests, but also 
to producing the kind of man we wish him to be. 

At this point the educational reform has been somewhat 
halting. Is the end of education knowledge, or culture, or 
power? Is it intellectual or ethical? Is it individual or social ? 
Just at present there is a flood-tide of sentiment that asserts that 
the end is neither knowledge, nor culture, nor power as such, 
nor anything else that is merely individual, but rather social 
adjustment and efficiency. This is a favorable moment for 
religion to lift up her voice and proclaim that within her hand is 
the final meaning of life, and that to her belongs, not only a 
place, but the supreme place, in determining the end of educa- 
tion. 
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The point of view of the-child-that-is and the point of view 
of the-man-he-should-become are reconciled through the insight 
that the later self is preformed in the earlier. It is possible to 
make education ethical because the child’s nature is ethical; 
social because it is social. The ethical authority to which the 
child is taught to bow is already within the child himself. It is 
the same with religious education; it is the same with specifically 
Christian education. God has made us in his own image and 
likeness; he has formed us for himself, and there is a sense in 
which, as one of the Fathers said, the soul is naturally Christian. 


At this point religious thought transfigures the whole idea of 
education. The chief factor in the process is no longer the text- 
book; it is no longer the teacher; it is God who preforms the 
child for himself, plants within him the religious impulse, and 
grants to parents and teachers the privilege of co-operating to 
bring the child to a divine destiny. The time is not far behind 
us when men failed to connect the thought of childhood or the 
thought of education with the thought of God. They put educa- 
tion and religion in sharp antithesis, making one a human 
process, the other divine. Even today there is distrust of 
religious education lest it shall leave conversion and religious 
experience out of the account. But in reality infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence are themselves a divinely appointed 
school of personal religion, a school in which the divine Spirit 
is prime mover and chief factor. Religion does not flow from 
the teacher to the child; it is not given, or communicated, or 
impressed, merely from without; it is a vital impulse, and its 
source is the source of all light and life. In the normal unfold- 
ing of a child’s soul we behold the work of the Logos who 


gives himself to every man coming into the world. When the 


Logos comes to a child, he comes to his own, and it is in the 
profoundest sense natural that the child should increasingly 
receive him as the.powers of the personality enlarge. 

The thought of God works a further transformation in our 


thought of education. For (zod’s will compasses all the ends, 


his presence suffuses all the means, and his power works in all 
the processes of it. Accordingly, religious education is not a 
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part of general education, it zs general education. It is the whole 
of which our so-called secular education is only a part or a 
phase. Religious education alone takes account of the whole 
personality, of all its powers, all its duties, all its possibilities, 
and of the ultimate reality of the environment. The special 


hours, places, and material employed in religious training do not 
stand for any mere department; they repesent the inner meaning 
of education and of life in their totality. 

Our practical problem, therefore, is greater than that of organ- 
izing a good Sunday school and promoting religion in the home. 
The spirit of religion must be infused into the whole educational 
organism. Religion has not separated itself from general edu- 
cation, but public education has separated itself from the vine of 
which it isa branch. Yet not wholly, for there are leaders of 
public instruction who see that the end of education is one with 
the end of life, and that, though religious instruction be excluded 
from the schools, the spirit of religion should pervade the whole 
system. The time has not come, it is not very near, when the 
public school can resume the work of specific religious instruc- 
tion. We must first learn more of Christian union. But we are 
needlessly squeamish regarding the limits of the moral and 
spiritual functions of our school system. The system exists as 
an expression of the ideals of our civilization. In the most 
democratic state there is no reason why ideals that are common 
to the people should not be expressed in the people’s schools, 


even though some citizens should disapprove. We shall never 
secure an ideal school system by consulting the citizen who 
has the fewest ideals. Why not assume that some principles of 


the spiritual life are already settled, and that these principles are 
to control our schools? Why should not moral training be 


made to approach nearer and nearer to the fuily unified ideal 
that is found in our religion ? 

On the other hand, it behooves the home and the church, 
realizing that they are members of the general educational organ- 
ism, to relate their work more closely to that of the public 


school, the high school, and the college. Religious education is 
not peculiar in method, but only in its aim and in the material as 
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determined by the aim. All the results of modern progress in 
educational philosophy, methods, and organization belong to 
the home and the church as much as to the state schools. 

Existing organs and methods of religious training—the Sun- 
day school, the young people’s society, the junior and interme- 
diate societies, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
catechism, the lesson systems and lesson-helps—arose, for ti.e 
most part, in response to special needs, and were adopted with 
no clear consciousness of their possible place in a general scheme 
of education. This is not a matter of reproach at all. On the 
contrary, these things have all pursued the normal course of 
development, which consists first of all in doing the thing that 
is immediately needed, the theory being left for later working 
out. But when the theory has been worked out, then the organ 
that arose in an incidental way may attain to higher usefulness 
through understanding of its nature, laws, and relations. 

This self-conscious, fully reflective step must now be taken. 
There is a great body of pedagogical philosophy that must be 
assimilated. There are principles of teaching that must be © 
observed. There is knowledge of the child-mind that must be 
utilized. There are riches of knowledge in many directions that 
are waiting to be consecrated to Christ in the service of children 
and young people. 

We cannot longer neglect these things and remain guiltless. 
The light has dawned, and we must love light rather than dark- 
ness. Both the home and the church must rise to their privilege 
of being parts of the general organism of education. They must 
realize that they are under as much obligation as the principal or 
the teachers in a public school to study the child, to master the 
material and methods of education, and to acquire skill in the 
educational process. Vastly more time and vastly more money 
must be devoted to this service,and we must never regard either 
home or church as normally successful until it is no longer the 
exception but the rule for children to ‘grow up Christians, and 
never to know themselves as being otherwise.’ 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: PSALM 19:12, 13. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


— Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


TaparTwopata Tis 
Kpuvdiwv pov pe, 


kai dd tov dovAov gov: 


kai ard duaptias peydAns. 

: — Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1889. 
Delicta quis intelligit ? 
Ab occultis meis munda me: 
Et ab alienis parce servo tuo. 
Si mei non fuerint dominati, tunc immaculatus ero: 
Et emundabor a delicto maximo. 

— Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate Text, 1873. 


Who can understand his errors? Cleanse thou me from sectet 
faults. 

Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let them not 
have dominion over me: then shall I be upright, and I shall be inno- 


cent from the great transgression. 
—Authorized Version, 1611. 


Who can discern his errors ? 

Clear thou me from hidden faults. 

Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 

Let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be perfect, 

And I shall be clear from great transgression. 
— Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 
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Who can discern his errors ? 
Clear thou me from hidden faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
Let them not have dominion over me: 
Then shall I be upright, 
And I shall be clear from great transgression. 
— Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Errors who marks ? 
From unconscious ones, O clear me! 
Also from presumption spare thy servant, that it dominate me not! 


Then shall I be innocent and free from great iniquity. 
— Ewald, Commentary on the Psalms, 2d Edition, 1866; Transl. 1880. 


Lapses— who discerns them ? from unknown (faults) absolve thou me. 
Hold back thy servant also from the proud, let them not rule over me: 
Then shall I be blameless and absolved from great transgression. 

— Cheyne, The Book of Psaims, 1888. 


But who can perceive his errors ? 

Of those committed unawares hold me guiltless ! 

And protect thy servant from the arrogant, that they rule me not, 

Then shall I be blameless, and free from gross transgression. 
— Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms (Polychrome Bible), 1898. 


No one can avoid errors due to human weakness and ignorance : 

Do thou therefore not hold me responsible for offenses unconsciously 
committed. 

Yea, do thou keep me from coming under the domination and influ- 
ence of arrogant men. 


Then I shall be blameless, and innocent of great transgression. 
— BIBLICAL WorRLD, 
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THE GRADATION OF BIBLE LESSONS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM J. MuTCH, PH.D., 
Howard Avenue Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 


THERE is a natural sense in all teachers which tells them that their 
teaching needs to be adapted to the mental condition of the pupils. 
This agrees with the demand which professional educators make for 
graded lessons and methods. But the educators have not defined 
very clearly just what gradation involves when applied to Scripture 
study; and the natural sense of teachers can hardly be expected to 
guide them unerringly—although some teachers, if left to their 
instincts, would do far better work than is possible for them when 
they are tied down to a course which neither science nor instinct has © 
attempted to grade. But a still worse guide than instinct is.that 
science so-called which is @ friort, and which considers only the 
theological or moral inferences to be drawn from the Scripture, and 
not at all the mental states of the pupils or the way in which those 
states are affected. 

Those who teach are adults. So also are those who choose and 
arrange the lessons or direct the main lines of study. The Bible itself 
is an adult book, at least in its literary form, and to a large extent 
also in its thought and in its moral and spiritual import. The nat- 
ural approach to it would therefore be from the adult standpoint. 
Men and women with their mental outlook and habits established, and 
with convictions clearly defined, approach the Bible for themselves and 
present it to others, not as a new thing to be acquired, but as an 
exercise for the higher powers and as a correction and supporter of 
conviction and habit. So in lessons for adults the questions of 
grading do not arise in the same way as in lessons for children. 

With the infant class, or children of kindergarten age, the adult 
conditions are completely reversed. The five-year-old not only can- 
not read the Bible, or understand when another reads it; he has 
not yet acquired the power to apprehend moral and spiritual meanings 
such as the Bible chiefly bears. The best that can be done for him is 
to develop and diversify the awakening physical senses, and famil- 
iarize those senses with some of the most suitable objects from which 
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he shall afterward draw moral and spiritual meanings. His seeing 
develops earlier than his hearing, and holds attention more success- 
fully. A simple picture or object may be made interesting in itself, 
because there is a delight in seeing —in the mere exercise of the 
senses. But it may also be made interesting by what it represents. 
There must be only one leading theme for each lesson. Other parts 
should reveal some connection with the theme, but the relation must 
not be subtle or merely logical. It must be plain even to superficial- 
ity, and should reinforce the main impression. 

With a teacher’s help the children may see aclear and simple image 
of a few persons and objects from the Bible, but they will not under- 
stand characters or delineations of moral character. They are not 
ready for any moralizing, any abstraction, or any putting together of 
elements or ideas to make a complex whole. They cannot memorize 
well or master details of any kind. A crowded picture confuses them, 
and long lessons and numerous instructions weary them without ever 
finding them. 

There is little virtue in the connection between successive lessons, 
or in questions of time and place. The Bible cannot be graded down 
to children of the kindergarten age. Some of its objects, like those 
from the book of real life, may be given them to practice their per- 
ceptive powers on, to broaden their vision, and to open up new brain- 
cells which shall give power to later years. But it can scarcely be 
called a Bible lesson when it is properly adapted for this age. And 
yet the work done at this period probably has more to do with the 
powers and interests of after-life than that done at any later period. 

The real problems involved in the gradation of pupils and Bible 
lessons arise from the variations of the growing inner life between the 
ages of six and twenty-one. Between the standpoint of the kinder- 
garten child and that of the mature adult there are at least four degrees 
of mental condition covering the sixteen years. A larger number may 
be easily made out, but no smaller number will do. They are not 
very sharply defined, and there are individual differences which cannot 
be provided for in any general scheme. Yet, disregarding a few 
exceptional cases of precocity and arrested development, the grades 
are marked.off by some very important characteristics peculiar to each. 

These characteristics are stubborn facts of human nature, and any 
instruction which disregards them must suffer serious disadvantage 
and is likely to do harm. These facts of mental condition must be 
the starting-point, not only for the grading of classes, but also for the 
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selection of lesson material, and for its preparation and presentation. 
Moreover, these facts ought to be understood in common by those who 
select, those who edit, and those who teach the lessons. They need 
to be appreciated by those who superintend the schools and attend to 
the promotions from grade to grade. The promotions ought to be 
made on the basis of the mental conditions so far as ascertainable, 
rather than by the years of age. Yet even lack of proficiency in the 
work of a grade should not keep a pupil in that grade unduly. When 
grades are here described by years of age, it means the mental states 
which usually occur at that age. 

When the child is six to eight years old he still retains many of 
the characteristics of the previous period. He is still growing rapidly, 
and that is his chief business. Everything else must be made sub- 
sidiary to right growth. The brain is now finishing its rapid growth 
and reaches practically its full weight. The main outlines of mind 
and character are rapidly taking form. It is the last opportunity 
easily and naturally to amplify the physical basis for future high 
attainment. Later enlargements of the plan come like afterthoughts 
in the plan of a great structure; they are difficult to co-ordinate. 
Every new sense-perception at this period opens new chambers in the 
brain which later instruction can fill; but if the chambers are not 
opened now, it will be difficult afterward either to open or to fill them. 
This representation is of course partly figurative, and yet i* is almost 
literal, for without a richly varied sense-perception in early childhood, 
there are comparatively few brain-cells which ever develop beyond the 
original latent possibility of a cell. The result is an inferior brain, 
which can never support anything but an inferior mind and character. 

Hitherto the broadest avenue to the inner sanctuary of the child’s 
life has been through his eye, but now an approach by way of the ear 
is rapidly becoming the more important. He has learned so many 
words now that he can form a mental image of many things merely by 
hearing about them, although he is greatly helped by seeing also. But 
his mental content is little else than images unrelated— percepts 
unapperceived. The vigorous power of imitation and imagination 
multiplies the image in endless combination. The action of body and 
mind is spontaneous, unregulated, and playful. It needs much free- 
dom and little restraint. Such restraint as is necessary should be firm 
and uniform, but the free play of all the powers is essential for their 
health and growth. Imitation and suggestion must be chiefly relied 
on in guiding the acts and processes of this period. But those who 
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furnish the example and the suggestion must bear the air and prestige 
of intelligent and unquestioned authority; for by this time the child’s 
manner of responding to authority is getting permanently fixed, and 
obedience is an elementary essential. 

What does the Bible offer that is useful to children from six to eight 
years old? In choosing lessons for such minds and in teaching them, 
the question is not what the essentials of salvation are, nor is it as to 
the great men or books or landmarks of the Bible, or their connection or 
chronology. The question is rather: What biblical words, objects, and 
persons can be brought within the range of their senses so as to produce 
in them new mental images or perceptions? To what portion of the 
Bible is it possible to introduce them? Immediate religious or moral 
results are not to be looked for, nor even intellectual results which can 
be exhibited. They are now acquiring the alphabet of biblical lore, by 
which in after-years they shall become familiar with its content and 
sensitive’to its impressions. That alphabet consists of the words, names, 
and phrases which are recognized as biblical, the mental pictures and 
the peculiar aroma with which one needs to be familiar in opening the 
Scriptures, and the lack of which so soon betrays itself. 

These children do not read as yet; they only look and listen. . 
Stories are read or told to them more in their own dialect than in the 
language of Scripture, but introducing such biblical words as will be 
understood by their connection. Explanations do not explain to 
hem. Ifthe story is in their language, they understand it; if not, 
nothing can make it find them. They can see that king Saul tried to 
kill David, and that Saul of Tarsus punished the followers of Jesus, but 
afterward became one himself: yet, if they are not brought together in 
needless confusion it is of no consequence whether the two Sauls are 
the same, or which was before the other and how long; for these are 
matters of relation, and so belong in a later grade. Questions of 
morals and of miracles are also likely to be beyond them. Their stories 
are of persons or things in action ; they are concrete and tangible. It 
is not intended that they shall teach lessons, but rather that the words 
and conspicuous figures shall become familiar friends to the children. 
The stories will, of course, contain ethical and psychological elements, 
and the more the better; but these are not to be made much of in this 
grade. It is not for these elements that the stories are selected, but 
for their externals. What is now sought is a first acquaintance with 
stories which will afterward prove rich in their inner elements. The 
story is not long or complicated in plot. The objects and actions are 
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such as the children are familiar with, or can easily be madeso. There 
is one main act or incident which can be quickly told and many times 
retold. It is told each time in substantially the same words, for it is 
the words now rather than the events which make the impression. It 
is selected partly with a view to its being finally reproduced by the 
children; but this must not be expected too early, and in some cases 
not until the next grade is reached. Responses to the teacher’s ques- 
tions, must, for the most part, be brief answers of facts stated in the 
story, not the result of reflection. Narrative portions of both the Old 
and the New Testaments abound in material which can be adapted for 
this grade ; and yet very few parts are suitable as they stand in the 
common versions. 

A passage from the epistles or the prophets assigned as a lesson 
for this grade will be taken by the children as an infant takes meat 
when it is offered. In the nature of things, they have a right to expect 
from their elders such food as is suited for them. When a stone is 
given for bread, they do not know what to do with it, and they simply 
do nothing. If the practice is persisted in, they grow sick and fam- 
ished without understanding their own condition. This is a widely 
prevailing condition, which explains many discouraging facts of reli- 
gious life. Passages from the laws, philosophy, poetry, and history of 
national movements and issues are very apt to produce like results, as 
also many other sections of Scripture which for later life will have the 
highest value, such as the new covenant of Jeremiah and the discourses 
of Jesus. Uniform lessons must deprive older grades of this best of 
all material, or else in presenting it, ignore the mental capacities of this 
grade. 

Another convenient grade, commonly called “junior,” is found in 
children of nine to twelve years, inclusive, and there are many of thirteen 
and some of fourteen years who still retain the qualities of this grade 
and have not passed on to adolescence. In the discipline of life there are 
special tasks for this period. It is pre-eminently the time for drill and 
drudgery, for rigid training, for storing the memory, for keeping alive 
and developing the childish imagination, for confirming habits of con- 
duct and of brain-functioning. Many things may now be made auto- 
matic which will serve and safeguard the after-life ; or, failing this, the 
later life will be vacillating and filled with vexatious uncertainties 
and dangers. 

Mental powers have increased noticeably, though many traits of 
the former period still survive. It is still the concrete action and 
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events that hold attention, but there is now some voluntary control 
over attention. This power of control must be helped and not 
overtaxed, for it is fundamental in education. Things that inter- 
est are to be drafted into the service and made to support attention to 
less absorbing objects. 

Successive lessons now need an orderly connection. Superficial 
connections will no longer answer. The unities of time and place and 
subject are all required. There must likewise be well-marked courses 
with the enthusiasm of new beginnings and progressive stages, and the 
satisfaction of arriving at a definite end. Some distinguished person- 
age furnishes a good connecting base on which to build a series of 
lessons. This is the time for laying the long warp threads for a foun- 
dation into which the after-years shall weave the ever-increasing rich- 
ness of figure and detail drawn from the great design of history. No 
mere outline will serve here. In fact, outlines are final and not initial 
studies. They are designed to give order and proportion to a mass of 
details already acquired, and if offered earlier they are meaningless 
and disheartening. 

While lower grades have been occupied with personages and events 
of the Bible, selected not for their order of succession, but for their : 
fitness for the child’s mind, this grade affords the opportunity for 
establishing a connected and consecutive view of the whole succession 
of Bible history. There must still be a careful sifting of the material 
to avoid those portions of Scripture and those subjects of study which 
are beyond the reach of this grade, such as Paul’s epistles, most of 
the prophecies, and the problems of national and institutional life. 
A few of the most elementary moral and religious truths may be 
drawn from the concrete incidents ; but they must be stated in positive, 


even in dogmatic forms, involving no demand for logical and abstract 
reasoning. Practical maxims stated in general terms will suit the 
mind, and after these are well fixed comes the proper time for modifi- 
cations, rational connections, and exceptions. 

The whole period of this grade ought to be occupied with one 
thorough and consecutive course covering the whole Bible, the first 
three-fourths of which ought to be on the Old Testament and the last 
one-fourth on the New Testament. It is the one period of a lifetime 
when the dramatic scenes and great figures of the Bible can be 
rehearsed over and over, and idealized with the halo of youthful love 


and enthusiasm which make them an abiding and molding force in 


character. Constant review and back reference should keep the mate- 
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rial fresh, but the whole Bible should be covered in one steadily pro- 
gressive course. Numerous goings over it are sure to be confusing. 
Memory is at its best and should be stored up to the limit of its 
capacity with concrete material in orderly and accurate, though largely 
undigested, form. The mind is never again so capable of just this 
kind of hard work; and the more of this work you can get a child to 
do, the more respect he will have for you, as well as for himself. 

The pupil’s readings in his own Bible, however, ought to be culled 
with much care and pedagogical skill. The damage done to his inter- 
est by laboring wearily through chapters of material which means 
nothing to him is incalculable. He soon concludes that the Bible as 
a whole is stupid, and it is doubtful if that conclusion can ever be 
completely reversed. On the other hand, if his incursions are wisely 
guided from the first, the Bible grows upon him until it becomes an 
absorbing interest. 

Scripture language may now be used quite freely in telling the 
stories, though some lessons can be made effective when translated 
into colloquial language, which would not find a ten-year-old as they 
stand in the Bible. The best teaching exercise for this grade is the 
repeated telling of each story by every pupil with constant effort at 
accuracy and preferably using the same language. 

Still allowing for variations of early and late development, there 
are enough of common characteristics in young people from thirteen 
to sixteen years of age to define a particular grade of lessons. Here 
is the transition from the child to the adult; there is a strange 
mingling of the qualities of both, and they cannot be ignored or 
eliminated. They constitute a stage of growth which must be pro- 
vided for with the utmost care. Sympathies and emotions are strong. 
Opinions are arbitrary and dogmatic. Moral impulses now begin to 
be strongly felt, but they are only in isolated instances and with utter 
lack of uniformity. The will is now arriving at rational self-conscious- 
ness and it functions irregularly. There are the beginnings of a power 
to think abstractly, to speculate, and to generalize. Sweeping gener- 
alities must be expected and not sharply limited. It is a time for the 
practice of judgment and not for finely correcting it. 

The most important fact of all is that in this period the religious 
nature awakens. The ethical and emotional fronts which are now 
taking form have a natural exposure toward the sunlight of heaven. 


If the grateful light finds a fair and unobstructed way to the soul now, 
there will be a rapid growth in that direction, often accompanied by a 
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climax of intense emotion. The effort ought not to be to intensify 
religious passion, as when one emerging from darkness is dazzled by 
an electric light. The illumination should rather be diffused steadily 
through the whole being and into all its experiences, as when one 
awakens in the dawn of a fair day. But this cannot be except as the 
mind has been previously well stored with material which readily lends 
itself to religious and ethical interpretation. Biblical characters and 
deeds already acquired for their own sake now become available for a 
higher religious use, just as material objects reflect and diffuse the sun- 
light. 

Jesus Christ and the gospel story of his teaching furnish the chief 
Scripture material for this grade. It is not yet time for the philo- 
sophical or the profounder theological questions ; but the irrepressible 
conflict between love and selfishness, between faith and sin, are now 
the subjects for long and deep thought. Calvary makes its deepest 
impression. Heroes are chosen for their moral worth, and they mold 
the ideals for life. Perverted heroes can be dethroned only by more 
real and more noble heroes. Some of the prophets may be presented 
as the moral heroes of their time. It is the age of hero-worship and of 
enthusiasm, and so some of the Psalms may be presented with this in 
view. The main facts about the origin of the biblical books, their 
preservation and translation, may now be taught to advantage, as may 
also the simplest connected view of doctrine. The things commonly 
believed can now be presented with confidence, and they will not 
awaken doubts as they may in the next. period. There are long 
periods of silent reflection, and it is important that both healthful 
food for that reflection and wise guidance in it shall be constantly 
furnished. 

Teaching by subjects is better suited for this than for any previous 
grade, but the subjects must not be too abstract. A subject like the 
kingdom in people and parables, or the prophets versus the kings, can 
be followed through several weeks or months far better than such a 
subject as the cardinal virtues or the evidences of Christianity. It is 
now that the Spirit is revealing the things of Christ, and for this the 
teaching work should prepare the way. As the seed grows silently 
day and night when undisturbed and in favorable conditions, so the 
divine Spirit is now steadily germinating a new life in the soul; but 
examinations of its work are fraught with dangers, for it has not yet 
learned to testify of itself. 

In the later period of youth, from about seventeen to twenty-one, 
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the mind gives itself unreservedly to speculation, and as it is ven- 
turesome people who meet with adventures, so these have many 
experiences, some of which are new and surprising, but all are inform- 
ing. Splendid ideals meet with sudden collapse. The creations of 
fancy are having to square themselves with hard reality. Itis a period 
of readjustment, and of gaining wisdom by experience. There has 
lately been a new birth, and the social and ethical relations of this 
period correspond with the sensory and motor reactions of the period 
following the first birth. One learns to discriminate between things 
hitherto supposed to be alike, and to exercise a less sweeping and 
more critical judgment. Reflection continues and becomes more 
intense and decisive. Its conclusions are radical, and they seem final ; 
but they do not remain so. 

There may now be a beginning of that study known as biblical 
theology. The doctrinal import of different portions of Scripture may 
be drawn out and compared. Paul’s epistles now begin to have a 
meaning. Job has a new interest in addition to that of the dramatic 
tale. The philosophy of evil and of moral responsibility is deeply 
interesting. ‘The origin of institutions and their laws, constitutions, 
and social significance are a good study now when the social conscious- 
ness is awakening. The literary study of the Scripture may be intro- 
duced at this period, and will add greatly to its meaning and interest. 

As for the gradation of lessons for adult minds, little may be said. 
While they have passed out of the rapidly changing mental states of 
childhood and are apt to be confirmed in somewhat permanent habits 
of mental and moral reaction, there is even less uniformity between 
them than among children. Save for those affinities which afford a 
little natural selection, there are all varieties to be found in each class. 
If the kinds of study proposed for the two preceding grades have not 
been followed, almost any of them may be used with a little readjust- 
ment. But it is not fair to adults to give them repeatedly the same 
courses, as if there were nothing else for them, when, in fact, the mate- 
rial ready and at hand for them is unlimited; and this is really the 
only grade of which this can be said. They are prepared to take new 
books and the current literature of the Bible as a basis for their study, 
and so to obtain an ever-broadening horizon and deeper insight. 
There ought to be plans and opportunities for the promotion of such 
adult study in every community. 
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The Religious Cvucation Association. 


DuRING the three months which have now passed since this Asso- 
ciation was created by the Chicago Convention (February 10-12), 
much progress of a fundamental kind has been made. The Executive 
Board which was elected by the Convention has held weekly meetings 
almost throughout the period, for laying the foundations of the work 
which the Association has undertaken. The election of officers has 
been nearly completed. It will be remembered that the Convention 
appointed the President, sixteen Vice-Presidents, twenty Directors, and 
the Executive Board. Almost without exception the men who were 
elected at the Convention have accepted their appointments, thereby 
becoming permanent officers of the Association. The Executive Board 
has filled in the few vacancies. In addition, the Board has had the 
duty of appointing one Director for each state, territory, district, and 
province of the United States and Canada; alsothe election of the officers 
and executive committees forthe fifteen departments of the Association. ' 
Each department has a President, Recording Secretary, Executive 
Secretary, and from three to seven additional persons who with the 
officers constitute the Executive Committee of the department. More 
than 200 officers have already accepted election. The entire list of 
officers will be given in the volume of Proceedings. The sixty mem- 
bers of the Council have not yet been appointed. 

More than twelve hundred members of the Association have 
already beenenrolled. The list of members will also be published in the 
volume of Proceedings, where it will appear that the movement has 
secured the active co-operation of many of the most eminent and able 
religious educators and workers of the country. With such a force to 
advocate the ideas and to inaugurate the plans of the Association, 
success is not only assured, but is to be widespread and rapid. The 
invitation to active membership remains open to all persons engaged 
in religious and moral instruction of any kind, and the associate mem- 
bership is open to all others who, though not actively engaged in such 
work, are interested in it and desire to promote it. 

The volume of Proceedings is just ready. It contains the 
addresses in full which were given at the recent Convention, the 
minutes of the Convention, the lists of officers and members of the 
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Association, and other information concerning the movement. It is 
a book of nearly four hundred pages, well printed and bound 
Each member of the Association will receive one copy free. Copies 
of the Proceedings are furnished to the general public at $1 postpaid.” 
It is safe to say that there is no book upon the subject of religious 
and moral education which will be found more useful or more stimu- 
lating than this one. Further, all persons who desire to know really 
what the Association stands for, and has undertaken, will find the 
necessary information in this volume. 

The specific plans for carrying forward the work of the Association 
under its several departments are being worked out by the newly 
elected departmental officers, with the assistance of the Executive 
Board. It will be clear to all that the laying of the foundations for the 
work of the Association must be done, not hastily, but with the great- 
est care. It is desired that the wisdom of all members of the Associa- 
tion, and indeed, of any others who wish to make suggestions, be 
united in determining the plans for the work of the several depart- 
ments. We may anticipate that these departments, or several of them, 
will in the near future make some recommendations which will be of 
immediate service to workers in their several lines. The demand for 
assistance from the Association to religious and moral education in 
many branches is widespread and insistent. The officers of the 
Association promise that the preparations will be carried forward as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. 

It has been voted by the Executive Board that a meeting of the 
Directors of the Association, who number nearly one hundred, shall 
be held in Boston on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 7, during the 
annual convention of the National Educational Association. The very 
low railroad rates which can be had for attendance upon that conven- 
tion, and the fact that the convention meets this year in the East, 
makes it particularly convenient and appropriate that a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Religious Education Association should 
convene at that time. It is hoped that the Directors may be able to 
decide upon some specific statements and plans by which the work of 
the Association can be put more clearly before the public, and can be 
entered upon in a large way. It is expected also that calls will be 


"Orders for copies of the Proceedings may be sent to the Religious Education 
Association, Executive Office, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. One dollar bills may be sent 
in letters with comparative safety. Checks, drafts, and money orders may be made 
payable to James H. Eckels, treasurer. 
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issued for several of the departments to hold meetings in connection 
with the N. E. A. convention in Boston. 

In every part of the country the Religious Education Association 
has become a prominent theme of discussion, not only between indi- 
viduals, but in ministerial conferences, and at many gatherings where 
religious and moral interests are discussed. It is gratifying that the 
movement has already awakened such a large interest. Earnest 
inquiries from many directions and from many organizations are 
already pouring in upon the Association for authorized representatives 
to set forth the ideas and plans of the movement. Many officers and 
members of the Association have already made such presentations of 
the movement in their own and other localities. The Executive 
Board desires to respond to all such requests as far as possible, and 
indeed, invites requests of this kind. 

Viewing the progress made during the last three months, it is clear 
that the Association has established itself in the minds and hearts of 
thousands of persons engaged in all branches of religious and moral 
education. The future certainly is promising for the realization of the 
hopes of those who have anticipated most from this great undertaking. 


| 
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GHork and GHorkers. 


Proressor W. D. Mackenzie, D.D., has resigned his chair of sys- 
tematic theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary to assume the 
presidency of Hartford Theological Seminary. The transfer will be 
made, it is now understood, about January 1, 1904. Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary is to be congratulated upon having secured one of 
the strongest men of western Congregationalism. ‘The best wishes of 
his associates and friends in Chicago will attend him in taking up his 
work in the new field. 

SUBSCRIBERS to the “International Critical Commentary” series, 
of which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the American publishers, 
will welcome the announcement that the volume upon Wumdéers, by 
Professor Buchanan Gray, is almost ready; the volume upon Xings, 
by Professor Francis Brown, of New York, is to be ready in the near 
future ; and the volume on Chronicles, by Professor Edward L. Curtis, 
of Yale University, is well advanced toward publication. It is said 
also that the late Professor A. B. Davidson’s volume on J/saiah was 
practically complete when he died, and its publication may be expected 
soon. 

Tue third volume of the Zxpositor’s Greek Testament, published in 
this country by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, is promised 
at once. The two preceding volumes have been found of high value, 
and the completion of the series is therefore greatly desired. The 
contents and writers of the third volume are as follows: “The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians,” by Dean Bernard, D.D.; “‘ The Epistle to 
the Galatians,” by Rev. Frederick Rendall, A.M.; “‘ The Epistle to the 
Ephesians,” by Rev. Principal Salmond, D.D.; “The Epistle to the 
Philippians,” by Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.Sc.; ‘The Epistle to the 
Colossians,” by Professor A. S. Peake, A.M. 

DurING the third week in June a Summer School of Theology is 
to be held for the first time in Scotland. The place of meeting is at 
Aberdéen, the school being under the auspices of the United Free 
Church College there. Lectures will be delivered upon biblical sub- 
jects by Dr. Marcus Dods, Dr. James Denney, Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
Dr. Forrest, Professor Kennedy of Edinburgh, Professor W. P. Paterson 
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of Aberdeen, and Mr. A. E. Garvey. This method of extending to 
laymen the knowledge which they long for about the Bible is one 
which will doubtless be appreciated by many, and it may be hoped that 
the experiment made this year will be so successful as to induce the 
regular holding of this school from year to year. 


In his further discussion of the location of Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulcher, in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for 
April, Sir C. W. Wilson reaches the following position as to the 
patristic testimony of the second, third and fourth centuries: ‘The 
only possible conclusion from a discussion of the literary evidence 
seems to be that there is no decisive reason for placing Golgotha and 
the tomb at the places which were accepted as genuine in the fourth 
century, and that there is no distinct proof that they were not so 
situated. Fortunately, the question is purely archeological, and its 
solution one way or the other does not affect any Christian dogma or 
article of faith. My own view is that the tradition is so precarious, 
and the evidence of its credibility is so unsatisfactory, as to raise grave 
doubts respecting its accuracy.” 


One of the interesting questions often asked, and to which differ- 
ent answers are given, is the question as to what passages of Scripture 
will be of greatest benefit to boys and girls when committed to memory 
in early years. In the Watchman of April 23 a list of such passages 
is suggested which is worthy of careful consideration. The passages 
are as follows: (1) the Ten Commandments; (2) the Lord’s Prayer; 
(3) the Beatitudes, Matt. 5:1-12; (4) Trust in God, Matt. 6: 24-34; (5) 
the Two House-Builders, Matt. 7:24-29; (6) the Parables of the King- 
dom, Matt. 13; (7) the Parables of Rescue, Luke 15; (8) the Praise of 
Love, 1 Cor. 13; (9) the Control of the Tongue, James 3:1-12; (10) 
Psalm 1; (11) Psalm 19; (12) Psalm 23; (13) Psalm 34; (14) the Two 
Paths, Prov. 4:14-20; (15) the Way of Life, John 14:1-8; (16) the 
Heavenly City, Rev. 21:10-13, 22-27; 22:1-6. 


Tue making of Bible dictionaries is continuous, but the making of 
Bible dictionaries of a single-volume size is less frequent than it should 
be. A single-volume dictionary meant for popular use generally 
represents a point of view which is not abreast of the scholarship of its 
time. Germany, however, has accomplished the task of producing a 
Bible dictionary which is at the same time but one volume in length 
and thoroughly scholarly. It is entitled Das kurze Bibelworterbuch 
(800 pages, $3). The editor of this dictionary is Professor Guthe, of 
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Leipzig, and his collaborators are Professors Beer and H. J. Holtz- 
mann, of Strassburg ; Professor Kautzsch, of Halle; Professor Siegfried, 
of Jena; Professor Weidemann, of Bonn; Professor Zimmern, of 
Leipzig ; and the late Professor Socin. These scholars are capable of 
making a dictionary of the highest excellence from a progressive 
standpoint, and Germany is to be congratulated upon having a work 
of this sort for the more intelligent laymen to use. 


THERE was recently discovered at Shedia, near Alexandria, a stele 
containing an inscription of great interest. It reads as follows: 
“Yrép Baorréws Baorioons Bepevixyns ddeApijs Kai yuvatxds Kai 
Téxvov THy of The historical significance of this 
inscription is that there was a Greek-speaking Jewish community in 
this town as early as the times of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, 247-222 B. C., 
and that these Jews had built asynagogue which they dedicated to the 
king and queen of the period. If it was true of Shedia that it contained 
a Jewish community with its synagogue, this would be much more true 
of the great city of Alexandria near by. The inscription is exceed- 
ingly helpful thus in fixing the existence of the Jewish dispersion in 
Egypt, and especially in Alexandria, in the third century before Christ. 
A full description of the discovery and its bearings may be found in the 
Revue des études juives, tome XLV, 1902, p. 162, by Th. Reinach ; and 
by U. von Wilamowitz in the Sttsungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 
1g02, p. 1094. 

At the meeting of the sixth International Sunday-school Commit- 
tee recently held in Washington, the Committee was made complete by 
the appointment of Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, to represent the Congregationalists in 
the place of President Henry M. Hopkins of Williams College, who 
was elected to this position by the Denver Convention, but who 
declined to serve. The Committee arranged the outline of lessons to 
be pursued under the International uniform system during the years 
1906-11. An improvement from previous outlines has been made in 
respect of continuity of subject: the life and character of Jesus is 
assigned as a subject for eighteen months’ continuous study, using the 
three synoptic gospels as the basis of the lessons. This is to be fol- 
lowed by a year in Old Testament study, beginning with the stories of 
the patriarchs and continuing to the time of Samuel. Again, in 1909, 
a full year is given to the study of the apostolic age; in 1910, a full 
year to the early Hebrew history, from Samuel to Isaiah. The remain- 
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ing portions of the five years are divided up as usual into six-month 
sections, with studies alternating in the Old and New Testaments. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made some time ago by the publishers of 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible that an “Extra Volume” of the 
Dictionary would be published in addition to the four volumes which 
have already appeared. A preliminary notice is now made of this 
Extra Volume. It is to contain a series of longer articles dealing with 
important subjects of biblical study; for instance, the Agrapha, the 
Diaspora, Philo, Josephus, the Talmud, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and the Religion of Greece and Asia Minor. Also subjects or portions 
of subjects which needed fuller treatment than the original space of 
the Dictionary permitted will here receive an extended treatment; for 
example, the English Versions, the Sermon on the Mount, Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, Wages, Ships, Religions of Assyria 
and Babylonia, of Egypt and of Israel, and the Development of 
Doctrine in the Apostolic Age. Other articles there will be also, to 
bring together the main points of various specific discussions through- 
out the preceding four volumes; such as, the Races of the Old Testa- 
ment, Roads and Travel, New Testament Times, Hours, Papyri, the 
Style of Scripture, and Symbols. In addition to these various articles, a 
series of indexes will be furnished covering all five volumes. Authors, 
subjects, texts, and Hebrew and Greek words will all be indexed. 
It will be seen therefore that the Extra Volume of Hastings’s Déction- 
ary of the Bible will be of much importance, and worthy of a place 
beside the volumes which have already been published. 


A worK which promises to be the most elaborate and the most 
important treatise on the text of the New Testament is entitled Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments in threr Gltesten erreichbaren Text- 
gestalt hergestellt auf Grund threr Textgeschichie. ‘The author is Dr. 
Hermann von Soden, professor in the University of Berlin, who has had 
a body of trained and competent young scholars to assist him. The 
publisher of the work is Alexander Duncker, Berlin. ‘There has now 
appeared the first part of Vol. I; the second part is to be ready by the 
end of the year, and Vol. II is promised for next year. ‘That the work is 
a massive one may be seen in the fact that this first part of Vol. I, consti- 
tuting perhaps one-quarter of the whole, has 704 pages of a very large 
octavo size. The contents of this first part deal with general introduc- 
tion to the criticism of the New Testament text. The manuscripts 
which witness to the text are described, and classified according to their 
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type of text and genealogical history. Then a mass of information, 
hitherto largely inaccessible to the many, is furnished concerning the 
handling of the New Testament text through the first three centuries 
of its history. The phenomena of transmission, and the character- 
istics and value of the different types of text, will be further discussed 
in the second part of Vol. I ; while Vol. II is to contain a newiy “rought 
critical text, with a new and complete text-critical apparatus. If the 
labors of Dr. von Soden and his collaborators have been scholarly, wise, 
and faithful, this great work should supersede the monumental Eighth 
Edition Major of Tischendorf and Gregory, which has held the field 
for a generation. 
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Book Reviews. 


The Pentateuch in the Light of Today. By ALFRED Hoorn, 
A.M. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 113. 
$0.75, met. 

Thoughtful readers of the Bible whose knowledge’ of the higher 
criticism is derived only from vague and often hostile opinions will 
find this book most helpful toward reaching an independent judgment. 
Delivered originally as a course of lectures betore a Sunday school 
union, it assumes in the reader only an average Bible student’s ability 
to use the English Bible. Defining the method of higher criticism as 
a comparing of Scripture with Scripture, it then presents a number of 
passages whose discrepancies call for explanation. Next comes a 
chapter discussing briefly but clearly the principal sources or documents 
postulated by the critics as a reasonable explanation, and each of the 
five books is drawn on for evidence in support of this hypothesis. The 
final chapter discusses the chronology and method of writing, uniting, 
and revising the documents. Ananalytic diagram of the sources based 
on Driver, a list of authorities, and an index are appended to aid in 


further study. 
A. WALKER. 
SouTH WEsT HARBOR, ME. 


The American Bible: The Books of the Bible in Modern Eng- 
lish for American Readers. By FRANK SCHELL BALLENTINE. 
Scranton, Pa.: Good News Publishing Co., 1902. New 
Testament in five volumes, $0.65 each in cloth. 


This series is a successful attempt to combine the interpretation of 
the literary form of the New Testament with the modernization of its 
language. In the arrangement of the volumes, and in the attention to 
the literary structure, it resembles closely the Modern Reader’s Bible 
by Dr. Moulton; but in its colloquial English it is more closely related 
to the Zwentieth Century New Testament, without, however, departing 
so radically as doesthat work from the stateliness of the Authorized and 
the Revised Versions. It is thus better adapted to public use than 
the Twentieth Century New Testament, and its form in thesmall volumes 
is more convenient. Each volume contains a preface setting forth the 
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characteristics of the different New Testament books included within it. 
It then gives the text of those books in the modern English dress 
already referred to, and closes with a series of notes both upon the 
meaning of the structure and upon the text. Quotations from the 
Old Testament are put into smaller type. Conversation is indicated 
by quotation marks, which makes it much more easily recognizable 
than in the usual versions. Careful attention has been given to the 
metrical structure of the Hebrew poetry wherever it appears in the 
New Testament. Much force is also gained in many passages by the 
proper translation of the Greek imperfect where the ordinary versions 
make no distinction between it and the aorist. An example of this is 
found in the following verses of John 3:20, 21: 
For everyone who keeps doing wrong, 
Hates the light, and keeps away from the light, 
So that his deeds may not be detected. 
But he who keeps doing right 
Comes to the light, 
So that his deeds may be shown to have been done in reliance on God. 
H. L. W 


Broader Bible Study. The Pentateuch. By ALEXANDER PaTTeEr- 
son. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co., 1902. 

This book seeks to serve as a guide to historical Bible study as dis- 
tinguished from the proof-text method, to indicate and emphasize the 
spiritual elements in the biblical narration, and to present its message 
in a form so simple that the average mind may readily comprehend it. 
The author has achieved simplicity at the expense of style, and his 
spiritual teachings are such as have no basis in the historical events 
with which he connects them. A right use of the historical method of 
study as applied to the Old Testament yields the very richest spiritual 
results ; but this book evinces an entire absence of the historical spirit 
and method. The point of view appears in such statements as that 
“wherever the Bible touches science it does so with precision” (p. 22); 
that the climax of Israel’s religious history was attained in the time of 
David and Solomon when most of the poetical books, except Job, were 
written (p. 50); that the several persons of the Trinity had a part in 
creation, this being the explanation of the plural form, ’e/dhim (p. 58); 
and that Jehovah, as the second person of the Trinity, is to be dis- 
tinguished from God the Father (p. 80). In short, the author seems 
to have been wholly untouched by the results of the last half-century of 
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biblical study. Though professing to speak in the light of the latest 
investigations, the only commentators with whom he shows any 
acquaintance are Murphy and Matthew Henry. For its insistence upon 
the essential unity of Scripture and upon the necessity of the study of 
books as a whole, as a prerequisite to any study of isolated passages, 
this work is to be commended ; but here praise must cease. 


Joun M. P. SmituH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Christian Point of View: Three Addresses Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary, by Professors in that Institu- 
tion. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 89. 
$0.60. 

“The Problem for the Church,” by Professor George W. Knox, is 
the title of the first address. The church departed from the Christian 
point of view and reached its conception of God through science and 
philosophy, thus making God ontological rather than ethical. But the 
conceptions of science and philosophy are ever changing, and with 
each change the faith which is reared upon this foundation is imperiled. 
This is the situation of the church today. The only solution is to 
accept unhesitatingly Jesus Christ as the perfect revelation of God and 
thus “‘to disentangle the worship of the Christian God from the nature- 
worship which has usurped its place.” And yet must not ontology 
have its place in our thought of God? 

The second address treats of “Theological Reconstruction,” by Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. McGiffert. Christian theology must be based on 
Christ alone as known in the light of the Scriptures and of Christian 
experience. The constructive principle should be the life-purpose of 
Jesus Christ. From this principle we are able to reach the Christian 
view of God, the world, man, salvation, and Christ, ‘for the twentieth 
century and for all the coming centuries.” But must not the interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ life-purpose by each age be largely determined by 
contemporaneous culture and thought? 

The last address is upon “The Religious Value of the Old Testa- 
ment,” the author being Professor Francis Brown. Distinguishing 
between historical and religious value, and recognizing that the latter 
may be temporary or permanent, the test of the religious value of the 
Old Testament for us is the spirit of Jesus. Whatever accords with or 
varies from this has or lacks religious value for us. The Old Testa- 
ment is peculiarly valuable because of its concrete and varied religious 
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experience. More emphasis, however, should be laid on the larger 
appreciation of New Testament ideals made possible by the history of 
their development in the Old Testament. 

Taken together, these addresses form a clear, unified, and luminous 


statement of the Christian point of view. 
E. A. HANLEY. 
East END AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Cleveland, O. 


Commentaar op het Evangelie van Johannes: By Proressor J. M. 
S. Baryon. Utrecht: J. Van Boekhoven, 1902. Pp. 343. 

Dr. Baljon is one of Europe’s most prolific authors. His ovum 
Testamentum Graece was issued in 1898. The next year he sent to 
press a notable lexicon of biblical and patristic Greek. The year 1900 
saw the publication of his Commentary on Matthew, and in 1901 was 
issued his history of the New Testament books. His Commentary on 
John was issued last October, and in its preface he expresses the hope 
that his Commentary on Acts will be published this year. 

His Commentary on John has the same characteristics as that on 
Matthew. In the field of grammatical interpretation the author is a 
master, while thorough acquaintance with the Greek text and its various 
readings is frequently seen. A study of the gospel of John particularly 
requires an extended and exact discussion of the meaning of the most 
important terms, such as Adyos, odpf, fwy, Pas, and povoyerys. Dr. 
Baljon’s discussion of Adyos is good, but the book leaves much to be 
desired in this respect. 

Moreover, the problems of date, composition, and authorship are 
not discussed ; yet the gospel of John above all requires the settlement 
of these historical questions before interpretation can be made. It is 
little satisfaction to the reader of this book that the author’s Vew 
Testament Introduction has handled this subject. Then, too, such mat- 
ters as the year of the cleansing of the temple, the feast of John 5:1, 
the scene of Jesus’ ministry, the announcement of his messiahship, the 
length of his ministry, and the day of his crucifixion, are not treated. 
Again, more reference might have been made to the peculiarities of 
John—his choice of unqualified statements, his fondness for making 
contrasts, and his didactic use of events. 

The author’s exegesis is always scholarly and able. With the 
allegorizing processes of H. J. Holtzmann and J. R. Van Eerde he has 
no sympathy. He realizes the want of historical order in the gospel, 
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but does not attempt any rearrangement; he does not feel attracted by 
the hypotheses of Wendt, Spitta, and Bacon. The inconsistencies 
between John’s gospel and the synoptics are clearly stated, not magni- 
fied, and his inability to harmonize them is candidly acknowledged. 

The book is not burdened with homiletical suggestions, nor with 
refutations of interpretations which the author regards as erroneous. 
He is in sympathy with the spirit of the gospel, and reverently recog- 
nizes that spiritual things need spiritual men to interpret them. The 
style of the book is clear, and his translation of the gospel into Dutch 
is good. Van Eerde, Kreyenbiihl, B. Weiss, Wendt, and H. J. Holtz- 
mann are scholars to whose writings he frequently refers; yet his book 
is not a recast of other people’s opinions, but is distinctly an original 
contribution to the literature upon John. 


G. D. HEvvER. 
WENONA, ILL. 


The Revelation of the Holy Spirit. By J. E. C. WeLivon, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 384. $1.75. 

Of the great subjects of Christian theology, few exceed in import- 

ance, and are at the same time more difficult to deal with satisfactorily, 

than the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We approach a new book on 


this subject with the critical appetite whetted, ready to be severe and 
uncompromising should the author fail to give satisfaction as to 
both methods and results. For though many have felt themselves 
called, few seem to have been chosen to deal with thistheme. It is a 
pleasure to be able to say that Bishop Welldon has given us a good 
book—not a great book, but an honest, thoughtful, and helpful treat- 
ment of this important topic. The method is historical, the first three 
chapters dealing with the revelation of the Holy Spirit in the Old Tes- 
tament, in Jesus’ teachings, and in the apostolic writings. The teach- 
ing of the apostolic fathers is briefly discussed, and then, but also 
briefly, the doctrine of the Spirit in the ecumenical creeds. The last 
chapter, including nearly one third of the whole book, deals with the 
revelation of the Spirit in history. Practically, there are but two main 
divisions to the work; the discussion of the biblical doctrine and the 
chapter on the Spirit’s revelation in Christian history. This is quite 
justifiable, for the teaching of the apostolic fathers added nothing of 
importance to the New Testament doctrine, and the declarations of the 
first creeds were on this point brief and little more than mere registers 
of current opinion. 
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As to the author’s exposition of the biblical teaching concerning 
the Holy Spirit, it may be said that it is on the whole fair and dis- 
criminating. The good bishop is naturally somewhat tempted in 
connection with certain New Testament passages to read in extreme 
views of the church and its clergy, with their rights and privileges, but 
only rarely is the temptation yielded to. The material for a doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, in the trinitarian sense, in the Old Testament is not 
abundant, nor is it definite in character. It is only to Dr. Welldon’s 
credit that he perceives this and does not force meanings into Old Testa- 
ment passages which were altogether foreign to their writers. It is 
indeed strange that, in spite of his clear perception of the true character 
of the Old Testament teaching, which is of the “Spirit of Jehovah,” not 
of the “Holy Spirit,”” Dr. Welldon should constantly write as though 
the Old Testament authors had the Holy Spirit definitely in mind, 
though not expressly saying as much. This isa serious fault, and might 
lead to misunderstanding of the writer’s own position. 

The last and main chapter of the book deserves only praise. Writ- 
ten by a bishop of the Church of England, it is the Christian man, the 
pastor, the teacher and preacher of pure and holy living, whom we hear 
in this chapter. For, above all narrow party spirit, the author invites 
us to consider with him the work of the Spirit in the Christian cen- 
turies, in enlightening individuals and society, in inspiring great spir- 
itual movements, in working through all ranks and conditions, in the 
continual process of purifying, broadening, and uplifting the ideas and 
ideals of men. For this chapter we are truly grateful. It contains a 
message, timely and helpful. 


Epwarp E. Nourse. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Minor Prophets. By Rev. Joun Apams. [ Bible Class Prim- 
ers, edited by Principal Salmond, D.D. | New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 111. $0.20. 


This little book takes up a section of the Old Testament greatly 
neglected by the average Bible student, and presents its most impor- 
tant characteristics and teachings in a clear and attractive style. The 
material is arranged in four chapters, the first of which is an introduc- 
tory statement concerning “ Israel’s Ideal,” “Assyria,” and “Hebrew 
Prophecy.” Chap. 2 deals with the pre-exilic prophets, viz., Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk. Chap. 3 con- 
siders the post-exilic prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, with 
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an introductory section on the influence of the Babylonian exile. The 
last chapter is devoted to “Prophets of Uncertain Date,” viz., Joel, 
Obadiah, and Jonah. 

The prophetic books are taken as units, discussions as to date and 
authorship having small place in a work of this kind and of such lim- 
ited proportions. The effort of the writer is to present the salient fea- 
tures of each prophet’s work and teaching in relation to the historical 
circumstances out of which the utterances came. In view of the large 
amount of material to be presented, and the exceedingly small space 
available for the presentation, the author has succeeded remarkably 
well in helping the student to see and feel the great truths for which 
the prophets were contending. 

The work is admirably adapted to the needs of the ordinary Bible 
class and Sunday-school teacher for whom it is intended, and is worthy 
of a place alongside the best numbers of the excellent series to which it 
belongs. This is the kind of book needed to familiarize the rank 
and file of the church with modern methods of Bible study. 

Joun M. P. Smiru. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Current Literature. 


The Earliest Site of Ancient Jerusalem. 

One of the difficult questions of biblical geography is the question 
concerning the earliest site of the city of Jerusalem. Professor George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., of the United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, discusses in the April xfositor the earliest evidence for the site 
of the city. Going back to the period of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 
namely, about 1400 B. C., he seeks to discover the exact location of 
the city in this period of “busy, passionate life at Jerusalem.” For 
eight of these letters are from Abd-Khiba, who was the ruler of Jerusa- 
lem by appointment of the king of Egypt. 

But on which one of the several hills later occupied by Jerusalem 
was the city in his day built? Dr. Smith concludes that the city was 
located upon the ridge to the south of the temple, known as Ophel. 
The reason for this conclusion is that the city would quite surely be 
built in the immediate vicinity of a constant water supply, and the 
Virgin’s Well (or Gihon, as it is called in the Old Testament; in the 
modern Arabic, ‘Ain Sitti Miriam) was the only such water supply 
anywhere upon these ridges. There is good reason to think that this 
well was known and used as far back as the history of Jerusalem goes. 
The city then began on Mount Ophel, and in later centuries spread 
over Mount Moriah and Mount Zion as well. 


The Meaning of the Sin-Offering. 


Most scholars have long denied the presence of the idea of substi- 
tution in connection with the sin-offering of the priestly legislation. 
The most recent defense of the substitutionary hypothesis is that by 
Paul Volz in the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft for 
1901. It is in reply to this article that Dr. J. C. Matthes, of Amster- 
dam, takes up the subject in the first number of the same journal for 
1903. 

According to the theory of substitution, the guilt and sin of the 
sacrificer are transferred to the sacrificial victim, and the transfer is 
made by laying the hands on the head of the animal. Matthes, inci- 
dentally, shows that this does not explain the representative character of 
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the death of Jesus; for (1) no hands were laid upon his head; (2) the 
representative element in the sacrifice of Jesus is due to the Hebrew 
conception of the solidarity of the family, the tribe, the nation, and 
finally the human race. Hence the child suffers for sins of the father, 
and the servant of Jehovah expiates the sin of his fellow-men. 

The main question is: What is the meaning of the rite of laying 
on of hands? Does it always mean the impartation of something? It 
certainly has this significance in some cases, ¢. g., in the patriarchal 
blessings, in the healing of the sick, in the consecration of Joshua by 
Moses (Deut. 34:9; Numb. 27:18). But these undeniable cases all 
have to do with the communication of good; of the transfer of dad 
things, like curses, guilt, and uncleanness, there is no instance outside 
of the sacrificial rites in question. Another meaning for the rite 
appears in the case of witnesses who lay hands upon the accused ; they 
have no guilt to transfer to him, but must perform the rite for a 
symbolic purpose, viz., to declare that the accusation holds good for 
the man upon whom the hands are laid. Hence a friori it may not be 
determined which of these two meanings applies to the sin-offering. 

The laying on of hands belongs also to the burnt-offering and the 
peace-offering. With the latter the thought of sin and atonement is , 
nowhere connected ; therefore the rite here must have had symbolic 
meaning, viz., the sacrificer thereby declares the sacrificial victim to be 
his own. This might well be the meaning of the rite in connection 
with the sin-offering. An examination of such passages as 2 Chron. 
29:23f.; Lev. 1:5; 17:11, shows that the atonement is secured, not 
by the laying on of hands, but by the shedding of the blood. . The 
value of the former rite lay in its representing the sudjective condition 
for the efficacy of the sacrifice. 

That the laying on of hands imparted no sin, guilt, or uncleanness 
to the sacrificial victim is shown by the following facts: (1) the atoning 
sacrifice was a gift to Jehovah, Lev. 1:2; 4:23, 28; (2) the blood 
of the animal was sprinkled upon the altar (Lev. 1:5; 4:6, 17, 18, 
25); (3) the victim’s flesh is “holy” (Lev. 10:17) —all of which would 
be impossible were the victim rendered unclean by the laying on of 
hands. Volz’s attempt to meet this objection by assuming the sin- 
offering to have been originally made to subterranean demons and 
later modified and incorporated in Jehovah’s worship will not suffice, 
for (1) the demons referred to are not subterranean (Isa. 13:21; 34:14; 
17:7; etc.); (2) he-goats, chosen, according to Volz, because of their 
likeness to these supposed demons, were not the exclusive nor pre- 
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dominant animal for sin-offerings, oxen, sheep, doves, etc., being used 
quite as freely; (3) the sending of the Azazel-goat (Lev. 16:21) into 
the kingdom of the demons was a wholly different rite from that of the 
sin-offering, since the goat in question was of burned and atonement 
was ot made with its blood— it can scarcely be called a sacrifice; (4) 
the burning of the animal of the sin-offering for the priests outside 
the camp is not because it originally was meant for the demons, nor 
because it was unclean, for in these offerings the blood has special 
purifying power and the victim must be burned in a ¢/ean place. 


The Sources of Israel’s Religious Ideas. 


In his new book on Zhe Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford University, summing up the contri- 
bution of the Egyptians to religious thought, says: They were the 
inventors of religious ideas. We owe to them the chief molds into 
which religious thought has since been thrown. The doctrines of 
emanation, of a trinity wherein one God manifests himself in three 
persons, of absolute thought as the underlying and permanent sub- 
stance of all things, all go back to the priestly philosophers of Egypt. 
Gnosticism and Alexandrianism, the speculations of Christian meta- 
physic and the philosophy of Hegel, have their roots in the valley of 
the Nile. 

On the much-discussed question as to the Babylonian origin of 
Hebrew religious ideas Professor Sayce remarks: The Babylonian was 
judged in this life and not in the next. It is usually the fashion to 
ascribe this concentration of religion upon the present world, with its 
repellent views of Hades and limitations of divine rewards and punish- 
ments to this life, to the inherent peculiarities of the Semitic mind. 
But for this there is no justification. There is nothing in the Semitic 
mind which would necessitate such a theological system. It is not 
among the nomads of Arabia that we find anything corresponding with 
the Babylonian idea of Hades and the conceptions associated with it. 
The idea was, in fact, *of Babylonian origin. If the Hebrew Sheol 
resembles the Hades of Babylonia, or the Hebrew conception of 
rewards and punishments is like that of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
it is because the Hebrew beliefs were derived from the civilization of 
the Euphrates. 

In a similar strain Professor Sayce continues in another connection: 
The Babylonian temple closely resembled the temple of Solomon. 
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That, too, had its two courts, its chambers for the priests, its sanctuary, 
and its Holy of Holies. Both alike were externally mere rectangular 
boxes, without architectural beauty or variety of design. It was only 
in the possession of a tower that the Babylonian temple differed from 
the Israelite. They agreed even in the details of their furniture. The 
two altars of the Babylonian sanctuary are found again in the temple 
of Jerusalem; so too are the mercy-seat and the table of shewbread. 
Even the bronze ‘‘sea’’ of Solomon, with its twelve oxen, is at last 
accounted for; it was modeled after a Babylonian original, and goes 
back to the cosmological ideas which had their source in Eridu. Yet 
more striking are the twin pillars that flanked the gateway of the court, 
remains of which have been found both at Nippurand at Tello. They 
are exactly parallel to the twin pillars which Solomon set up “in the 
porch of the temple,” and which he named Yakin and Boaz. In these 
again we may find vestiges of a belief which had its roots in the 
theology of Eridu. 

There was the same similarity also between the Babylonian rituals 
and the Mosaic law; the priesthood, moreover, was established on the 
same lines, and the prophets and seers of Israel have their analogues 
in those of Chaldaea. The religious law and ritual of the Hebrews 
look back, like their calendar, to the banks of the Euphrates. The 
anthropomorphism of Semitic Babylonia is reflected in the anthropo- 
morphism of the Israelites. The sense of sin and of the overwhelming 
power of the deity, the efficacy of penitence and the necessity of a 
mediator, are common to both Babylonia and Israel. Hence it is that 
the penitential psalms of the Babylonian ritual bear so striking a 
resemblance to the psalms of the Old Testament; hence, too, the 
individual element and the deep spirituality that characterize them. 
Israel was indebted to Babylonia for something more than the seeds 
of a merely material civilization. 


The Teaching of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. 


Professor H. B. Swete, D.D., of Cambridge University, has been 
discussing the “Teaching of Christ in the Gospel of Mark.” In the 
April Expositor he indicates the chief characteristics of this teaching : 
The sayings in the Markan tradition were not selected or arranged 
with the definite intention of representing the teaching of Christ as 
an ordered whole. Yet they show an order, a purpose, and a relative 
completeness which suggest that they are in fact fairly representative of 
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the great lines of all the Lord’s teaching in Galilee and during the 
last week at Jerusalem. Four characteristics of the teaching in the 
gospel of Mark are particularly described by him: (1) Its inwardness ; 
the heart, the center of the moral life in man, is the field in which 
Jesus sets himself to work. Repentance and faith, renunciation of 
self-love, obedience, sacrifice, are the conditions of life under the 
kingdom of God. (2) Its practical direction ; the teaching is free 
from the error of regarding external things as indifferent because they 
are valueless apart from the Spirit. While his teaching rested on the 
broad principles of moral and spiritual truth, nothing was overlooked 
because it was in itself trivial or external, if it could be made to serve 
the good of man or the kingdom of God. (3) Its universality; 
although delivered under conditions which limited its immediate scope, 
the Master is the Son of man, and his words are for all men. There 
is scarcely a saying in the Markan teaching which is not of far-reaching 
significance, charged with a lesson for one or more types of human 
character which are always with us. (4) Its authority; simple, unpre- 
tending as the sayings are, they possess a tone and authority which are 
without parallels in literature. His words carry conviction; not a 
hesitating note is struck from the day when he begins, “The kingdom 
of God is at hand,” to the last scene when he proclaims, ‘‘All power 


hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth.” He speaks at all 
times with the same abSolute conviction and consciousness of his divine 
right. 


The Kingdom of God in the Writings of the Fathers. 

With this title Rev. Henry M. Herrick, Ph.D., has recently pub- 
lished a valuable study of the patristic ideas of the kingdom of God, 
covering the entire period from Clement of Rome to John of Damas- 
cus. The pamphlet contains many quotations from the writings of 
the Fathers, indicating in their own words the conceptions of the 
kingdom which they had. It is very interesting reading. The con- 
clusion as to what was understood by the kingdom of God in the early 
Christian centuries is, in Dr. Herrick’s opinion, that the Fathers show 
a surprising conformity to the teaching of the New Testament upon 
this subject. It may be questioned, he says, whether any great Chris- 
tian doctrine has suffered less in its transmission through the patristic 
period; and the impression grows rather than lessens that where th: 
New Testament usage was developed by the Fathers on this theme, i: 
was more a development of doctrine in the light of Providence and 
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the Spirit’s guidance than a perversion of the truth. The Fathers did 
on the whole preserve the idea and hand it down. 


How Should the Old Testament be Taught to Children? 


In a recently published lecture on “Sincerity in the Teaching of 
the Sacred History of the Old Testament to Children,” a French 
pastor, X. Koenig, pleads for a frank recognition and acceptance of 
the entirely new point of view secured by the modern historical 
method of Bible study. This historical method must be used in teach- 
ing the child. He should be made to understand the difference in 
value of legends and of contemporary documents as sources of Hebrew 
history. The conception of the Bible as the product o: a long his- 
torical development will save the young student from the many shocks 
to his moral sense which are unavoidable when the Old Testament 
stories are studied from the traditional point of view. Only through 
the right use of the historical method can the Bible be made as influ- 
ential for good in the coming generation as it has been in the past. 
Adherence to old methods with the children means failure to arouse 
any vital interest in the Bible literature, if it does not result in absolute 
rejection of the Scriptures as unreasonable and incredible. Those who 


themselves accept the results of historical study must teach these results, 
for if through a mistaken idea that it is unsafe to present them to the 
child-mind they continue the traditional type of instruction, the note 
of insincerity will inevitably be recognized by the child and the instruc- 
tion fail of its purpose. 


A Modern Definition of Biblical Inspiration. 


In a pamphlet by Professor Irving F. Wood, of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., entitled 4 Zenable Theory of Biblical Inspiration, 
the discussion is summarized as follows: Biblical inspiration is divine 
influence directed toward a particular end; it is not psychologically 
different from divine influence directed toward other ends; the great 
characteristic of its product is the uniqueness and perfection of the 
religious thought in which the Bible culminates; in no respect does 
inspiration insure perfection in all parts of the Bible; and this inspira- 
tion must be ascribed to all whose labor entered into the production 
of the Bible. 

The difference between what is often called the older theory and a 
theory tenable in the light of modern study is mainly in the following 
points: (1) The old theory emphasized the inspiration of books; the 
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new emphasizes the inspiration of men. (2) The old regarded the 
process of inspiration as different from other human experience; the 
new regards it as of the same sort as ordinary human experience; the 
old emphasized the element of divine dictation, which has come down 
uncritically from scribal Judaism ; the new rejects that altogether and 
builds only on the element of experience. (3) The old regards the 
product of inspiration as being in all parts perfect in historical and 
theological statement, but not necessarily in literary form or in ethical 
teaching; the new does not regard inspiration as guaranteeing perfec- 
tion of all parts in any of these particulars. (4) The primal cause of 
all difference is that the old theory was constructed on the basis of a 
deductive inference from the perfection of God, while the new theory 
is built on the basis of inductive reasoning from the facts of the Bible 
and of life. The author then offers this tentative definition: Biblical 
inspiration is the personal influence of God which so guided all who 
took part in producing the Bible that they made a body of literature 
unique in religious value, and, so far as we now see, final in religious 
teaching. 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. 


Behind our first three gospels lie two, perhaps three, main sources, 
says an anonymous writer upon “The Criticism of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,” in the Church Quarterly Review for April. One of these sources 
is Mark’s gospel, which, if not written by the disciple of Peter, yet 
dates from the third quarter of the first century, and comes to us 
accredited with the assent and trust and employment of the church of 
that early period. The second is a collection of discourses which nay 
very possibly be a translation of the apostolic work mentioned by 
Papias. If so, it comes to us with a special claim upon our belief. If 
not, yet the character of its contents, as will be shown later, approves 
it to us as a work of very great value and high antiquity. The third 
source is a not dissimilar work used by the writer of the third gospel and 
highly estimated by him. To put the matter in another way, Mark’s 
gospel is a unity, sources for which have not at present been discov- 
ered with any great degree of certainty. The first gospel can be ana- 
lysed. The author has used Mark’s gospel .s a framework into which 
he has woven sayings from the Zogia, adding other material from 
unknown sources. The third gospel is also a composite work. Imbed- 
ded in it lie Mark’s gospel, sayings from the Zoga, and matter from a 
special source the origin of which is unknown. Of the author of the 
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second gospel we have already spoken. The author of the first gospel 
is unknown. From the end of the second century it has been ascribed 
to Matthew, probably because it contained so large an element of the 
collection of sayings ascribed by Papias to that apostle. A tradition 
dating from the same period ascribes the third gospel to Luke. While 
it remains certain that this gospel and the Acts of the Apostles come 
from the hand of the same writer, some modern critics find reasons for 
denying that he can have been the companion of Paul; but the argu- 
ments against the Lukan authorship are very inconclusive. Whether 
the gospel be the work of Luke, however, or of an unknown writer, it 
is, as its writer himself informs us, a composite work, based upon 
written sources, and the value of these sources must be determined by 
the same methods in either case. 

The church has always recognized the human element in the com- 
position of the books of the New Testament, and the preface to Luke’s 
gospel tells us quite clearly that that gospel was composed by the 
author out of materials partly written, partly oral. When we investi- 
gate the sources of Luke’s material, therefore, we are attempting what 
historicab criticism naturally demands and what the New Testament 
itself suggests. The divine inspiration has always worked through 
human means and agents, and in accordance with the methods of 
thought and language of the time. The divine character of the gospel 
is not diminished because the personality of the gospel writers asserts 
itself, just as the divine origin of the gospel was not obscured because 
it was presented colored by the individuality of Peter, or Paul, or 
John. 
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Our Father which art 
in Weaven, Wallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be Done, 
as in heaben, so on 
earth. Give us this dap 
our daily bread. And 
forgibe us our debts, as 
we also habe forgiven 
our Debtors. And bring 
us not into temptation, 
but Deliver us from the 
evil. one. 


— MATTHEW 6:9-13. 
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nerves,”’ Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
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elers say is unequalled in rv i Lost Garden of Eden.” Try 
any other spot in the world. ie nature’s cure, the rest cure, and 
whole island seems a vast conserva- go to Jamaica. 
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SECURITY OF YOUR POLICY, AND THE AMOUNT BOND FOR THE FULL AMOUNT OF POLICY, A 
- ORROW INCREASES 1S FOUND POLICY PAIDUP POLICY FOR A SMALLER AMOUNT 
WITH THE NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. THE MA- UCH A POLICY MAY BE OB- 
SHOULD A POLICY FOR A SMALL AMOUNT POPULAR TURITY, EITH. TAINED AT ANY TIME AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
Pic: GUARANTEED - /@R AS AN EN- POLICY HAS BEEN THRER YEARS IN FORCE 
FIVE PER CENT. DOWMENT OR A 
TWENTY-YEAR EN- = DEATH CLAIM, OF. 
DOWMENT BOND. FERS THE HOLDER HIS 
jOICE OF TWO VALUABLE 
ae é OPTIONS: FIRST, TO RECEIVE COU. GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY, PROVIDED ALL 
ar PON BONDS IN SUMS OF $1,000 EACH, MATUR. DUE PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, OF REAL 
D, THE CASH VALUE OF 
THE POLICY 
ITSELF. THAT 
DERING THE 
POLICY TO THE 
ANNUAL DIVE RETURN FOR A 
DEND. THIS LIBERAL CASH 
POLICY 18 SUB- VALUE THE 
JECT TO OTHER AMOUNT OF 
VALUABLE WHICH IN. 
to PRIVILEGES, CREASES WITH 
Wik EACH PREMI 
BE EXPLAINED UM PAID, AND 
UPON REQUEST. 18 PLAINLY 
TRIAL | POLICY EACH YEAR, IN 
Stews, « GOLD. SECOND, IN PLACE OF THE BONDS, 
Se TO RECEIVE IN GOLD COIN THE SUM OF 
ati te "23 FOR EACH $100 OF THE FACE VALUE PANY’S AGENTS, AND A SPECIMEN POLICY 
pean a \ OF THE POLICY. THE RESULT IS A SURE WILL BE SENT YOU AT ANY TIME UPON RE 
INVESTMENT. _A_ GUARANTEED INCOME AT QUEST. WRITE POR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
A 


The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, fecl weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 


edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


1 HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


tor the Teeth, 
AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 


OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 
SITION. 


G 


FOR TWOSCORE YEARS anoTEN 


Genteel Americans have cared for 
their teeth with no fear of Acid, 
Grit or other injurious substances 


BY THE USE OF 


SOZODONT 


BORATED 


DELICHTFULAFTER BATHING, A LUXURY AFTERSHAVING' 


Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN, and all afflictions 
ofthe skin. For sore, blistered and perspiring feet it bas no equal. Removes all odor 
of fon. Get MENNEN’S (the origina!), @ little higher in pee pee, 
than worthless substitutes, but ere tae sean Or. Bold everywhere, or mailed 
MENNEN CO.. Newark. N. J. 


Something Mennen’s Violet Taloum 


Germs 


develop rapidly in hot weather. To prevent 
sickness cesspools, closets, cellars, sinks, and 
all waste-carrying arrangements should be 
frequently disinfected with 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 
economical. Sold in quart bottles only, 
by druggists, high-class grocers and 
house-furnishing dealers. Manufactured by 
Henry B. Platt, New York. 
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‘QUEEN Music MAKERS. 


If you could see children happy in the 
companionship of a Regima—you would 
realize what one would mean to your family. 

The Regina is for everyone in 
the house and its message is one broad 
burst of sunshine. For country homes it is 
ideal. As a rainy day companion, for the 
féte and for the outdoor evening musicale it 
brings the best of beautiful music to you 
and to your guests. 

The Regina received the Gold 
Medal, highest award at the Pan-American. 
It is fully guaranteed and is for sale by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. Any Regina 
will be sent on approval to responsible par- 
ties, and where we have no dealers and sell 
direct we pay freight. 

Prices $25.00 to $400.00 

Catalogue, music lists, and the delight- 


ful love story, ‘A HARMONY IN TWO 
FLATS,” sent free on receipt of postage. 


Regina Music Box Co. 


12 East 22d St., New York or 
255 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ORCHESTRA 


Toutes, Guitars, THE 


**Was 


LYON & HEALY, 38 Chicago, FOUR-TRACK 


The Worid’s Largest Music House. Sells **Everything Known in Masie.”* 


Do You Want a NEWS 
AN Genuine Bargain 


in a Piano? 
We have Upri; AN ILLUSTRATED 
posed at once. 
Sterlings and other well F OF TRAVEL AND 
makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet 
iscount. Upri hte 
righ $135, 8100 and 8168. 
hy strament a at $290, One hundred twenty or more pages, 
tonthly payments accepted. Preight ts only about 85. Write every one of which is of human 
at once for complete list and full p —— Brery plang war interest, and every article is illustra 
r ty - 
Seated Plame Book,” free, Welle today. y 


ted. There is no better magazine 
LYO h & ie EALY of travel for teachers and pupils than 
k News. 
38 Adame St., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sell “Everything known in Magia” Published monthly by 


Old Vi li George H. Daniels. Fifty cents 

Rare 10 ns a year, single copies five cents. 
Sold by news dealers everywhere, 

ft So or address the publisher, 

payments may be arranged. toling sent on No. 7 East Forty-second Street, 


seven days examination. Form: 
of Genuineness with each Ta. New York. 


LYON & HEALY, 


n’’ in- 


1 
E 
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prepared, 
pure and 


delicious 


( 


inen-MEST 


How can you expect to be com- | 
fortable during warm weather if you 
smother your skin with woolen 
underclothing? The Dr. Deimel 
Linen Underwear is comfortable 
because it is ventilating. It gives 
the skin a chance to breathe. 


Booklet telling all about it, and samples 
of Linen-Mesh, mailed free, on request. 


The Deimel Linen Mesh Co. 
(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept. O. 57—481 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco, Car, . 11r Montgomery St, 
Wasuincton, D.C, . 1313 F. Street 
BRooktyn, N., Y. P 510 Fulton St, 
MontTREAL, CAN. 2202 St. Catherine St. 


Lonpon, W. C., Enc. . |. 83Strand (Cecil Hotel), 


RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBurY Cross, 
0 SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


SO SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
TOHER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME, 
AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
DELIGHT IN THEIR INFANTSWHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 
THROUG 


H 
MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 


OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 
MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OL 


OCCUPANTS 200 YEARS OLD 
in a 500-Year-Old Building : 


Sternengasse 9-11 in K6ln. 


Eau de Cologne is an pee 
refreshing PERFUME. 

= is the GENUINE EAU DE 
COLOGNE. ‘ 

INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER, 
Import office, 1-3 Ann Street, New York. 


J 
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skillfull 
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THE SAME MAKERS 
TAESAME EXCELLENCEN@/ 
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$500.00 


in Cash Prizes 


for the Five Best Reasons 
why everyone should use the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


Smaller Sizes—Smaller 
For list see last month's 


1 Person sending five best reasons . 
2 Persons sending five next best, EACH’ $50, 
3 Persons sending five next best, EACH $25, 
5 Persons sending five next best, EACH $10, 
10 Persons sending five next best, EACH $5, 
125 | Persons sending five next best, EACH $:, 


146 Prizes amounting to . . 


Send for free 96-Page Book 


Test of Time,’ which tells about the 
good points of the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS that 
we can think of. You don’t have to own an 
OSTERMOOR to enter this competition, but ex- 
perience regarding its qualities might help you 
in winning. 

CONDITIONS: All answers must be mailed not later 
than midnight July 31st, 1903, and all competitors must 
answer a// of the three following questions : 

1. Do you own an OsTERMOOR MATTRESS? 

2. Have you ever sent for a copy of our free book? 


. Do you wish us to send at once a cop of ‘* The Test 
Time” (mailed free) ? 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 
will be in charge of Mr, E. A. Ames, of Ostermoor 
& Co., Mr. C. Nast, of Collier's Weekly, Mr. 
George H. Hazen, of the "Century Magazine, Mr. % 
w. Spauldi of the Ladies’ Home Journai and 
William H s\cun, of George Batten & Co., ‘Adverts: 
ing Agents, who will judge the answers. 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial 


You can have an OSTERMOOR MATTRESS, sleep on it 30 
nights, and if it is not better than any other mattress you 
have ever used, return it at our expense and your money 
will be immediately refunded without dispute. 


OSTERMOOR & GO., 143 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Ganadian Agency, The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Correspondence 
Study == 


The University of Chicago 
Through the University Extension 


Offers instruction by correspondence in many Academy, 
College, Graduate, and Divinity departments, iedindiog 
instruction in 
PHILOSOPHY 
SOCIOLOGY SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES CHURCH HISTORY 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION, ETC. 


HISTORY 


Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
. ndence, but credit will iven for courses when com- 

leted by examination at the University, and thus the time 
of residence required for a degree may be shortened. 


Work may be commenced at any time 


Special circulars will be sent on application to 


THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


Special circulars explaining the work of the LECTURE- 
STUDY DEPARTMENT cf the University Extension will 
be sent on appl.cation. 


Preserve Your 
Magazines 


Have them bound in Cloth 
or Leather. It will improve 
the appearance of your 
Library at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices + & 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery Chicago 


50 
00 
$5 
‘ 
| 
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Forty years ago the school-teacher had to get along 
as best he could with foreign-made pencils; now 
things are changed, and he has the privilege of using 

American P il 
Dixon’s érapnite Pencils 
in all the schools under his charge. 

These pencils are not the result of an inspiration, 
but are the product of much care, thought, and 
study in order to provide just the right kind of a 
pencil for the many kinds of educational work. 

They are used in all the leading scientific and 
technical schools in the country, and are recom- 
mended by the drawing professors. They have 
strength and durability of lead, combined with 


absolute smoothness and accuracy in grading. Send 
for illustrated color catalogue. It will help you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HE most artistic and durable color effects on shingles 
are ee with Shingletint, which is a scientific 
combination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, 

and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered Shingletint is 
conspicuous not onlv for its superiority, but because it can 
be called for bv its distinctive name, thus offering the con- 
sumer protection against inferiot goods offered for the 
same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth your while 
to ignore the ‘just as good ” argument and insist upon 
Shingletint, 


STAINED WOODS AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE SENT FREE 


UPON REQUEST, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 


the 
civilization of our 


MACAULEY 
PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 


The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
—the acme of luxury and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


@RANSAS CITY 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SRE The Name is 


on every 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
"es Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
me ALWAYS EASY 


FROST CO., Makers, 
: Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


3 
} 
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| 
BOSTON B 
¥ 5 it 
which abridge \ 
q 
Send 
50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES eS 
| 


Photographic 
Perfection 


is attained by making 
your negatives on 


Ansco: 


and your prints on 


CyKo: 


ANSCO and CYKO have no peers 
in Keeping Quality & in Latitude 
of Exposure and Debelopment 


CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet sent on application 
She 


Anthony @ Scovill 
Co. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Atlas Block, CHICAGO 


the new Daylight 
Loading Film 


the Paper that Prints 
at Night 


Try Charcoal Tablets 
Not a Drug, but an Antiseptic 


Scientific investigation clearly demonstrates the fact that by 
far the greater part of the disorders of digestion, are due to the 
action of germs, which gain access to the alimentary canal and 
cause the decomposition of food, and produce poisonous sub- 
stances, which, when absorbed into the blood, give rise toa 
great variet of distressing symptoms, such as heartburn, water 
brash, sick-headache, dullness of mind, confusion of thought, 
blurred vision, specks before the eyes, and even attacks of 
of stomach and bowels with gas, 
heaviness in the region of the stomach, palpitation of the heart, 
etc , are also caused in this way. The tongue becomes coated, 
the breath foul, and there is an unpleasant taste in the mouth, 
For the relief of these disagreeable symptoms the best of all 
intestinal antiseptics is charcoal, and of the many sources from 
which it is derived, that prepared from cereals is by far the 
most satisfactory. When exposed for a long time, charcoal 
absorbs organic material from the air, and loses its efficiency, 
We prepare charcoal from cereals. It is compressed inte tablet 
form of convenient size for use, and is carefully packed. It 
keeps indefinitely. Price 40c a box. 


On receipt of coupon, signed, with $1.00, we will mail 
you three boxes of ou CHARCOAL TABLETS. 
... CUT OUT, MAIL TO... 

BATTLE CREEK 


co., LTp. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. | 


GENTLEMEN:—Enclosed find one dollar. 
three boxes CHARCOAL TABLETS. 


Please mail me 


Name 


CHARCOAL TABLETS COUPON 
Address 


Town 


State 


COUPON 26 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Contribution 


JOHN DEWE 
Race, and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 


Y, Professor and Head of Department of Philosophy in the University of 


OF CHICAGO PRESS 


s to Education 


Professor of Education in the University of Chicago. 


The series as a whole aims to effect the union of 


enthusiasm, loose exhortation, and abstract theorizing. 


se seen to the test of the fundamental principles 
and social and are 
= rs into touch with wha 


in a simple and non-technical manner, The series will bring 
t is vital in contemporary educational philosophy. 


educational theory and practice in distinction from vague 
It endeavors to bring the discussion of actual caeat 
involved, These principles are derived from modern psy- 


No. 1. ISOLATION IN THE SCHOOL - . By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
lamo, paper, net, 50 cents - - - - postpaid, 54 eents 

No. 2. PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PRACTICE - : By JOHN DEWEY 
Jamo, paper, net, 25 cents - 27 cents 

No. 3. THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION - - - By JOHN DEWEY 
lamo, paper, net, 50 cents postpaid, 53 cents 

No. 4. ETHICS IN THE SCHOOL - - - By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
Jamo, paper, net, 25 cents - - - postpaid, 27 cents 

No. 5. THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM 
Jamo, paper, net, 25 cents - postpaid, cents By JOHN DEWEY 

No. 6. TYPES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORY By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
Jamo, paper, net, 25 cents postpaid, 28 cents 
Price for series on one order to same address, ‘net, $7.50; postpaid, $1.07 

For 


Sale fy Che University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Tilinois 
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Mothers and fathers, do you 
realize that in order to main- 
tain the perfect health of 
your children, they must re- 
ceive the proper proportions 
of heat, bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and brain- 
building food? 


BISCUIT 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. 
ad pert it, you are supplying a food that properly 
and completely nourishes the whole body and that will 
make men and women with sound teeth, strong bones, firm flesh, 
elastic muscles and good nerve and brain power. 


Buy it of your Grocer. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OUTING SPOTS 


IN THE 


NORTHWEST 


There are many places in the country of the Northern Pacific, some inexpensive, others 
better and more-expensive, where one can spend the summer days pleasantly and healthfully. 
Among these are Walker, in the Leech Lake country, and Detroit and Battle Lake in the Lake 
Park region in Minnesota; Eaton’s ranch, near Medora, N. D.; Hunter’s Hot Springs in the 
Yellowstone valley, and Missoula and the Bitter-Root valley, in Montana; Lakes Pend d’Oreille 
and Cour d’Alene, Idaho; North Yakima in eastern Washington, and Green River Hot Springs 
in the Cascades; Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend, Port Angeles, and Victoria on Puget 
Sound, and many places along the Columbia river and on the Pacific Ocean from Portland as a 
center. 


Those east of the Mississippi who wish a decided change should go to the Rockies or the 
Puget Sound and Columbia river and seacoast country. We can only hint at these things here, 
but write us, giving particulars as near as you can, and we will try to give you the needed 
information to enable you to find what you want. And don’t forget that Yellowstone Park is 
the chief of all tourist shrines. 


Send to F. H. FOGARTY, General Agent, 208 Clark St., Chicago, or CHAS. S. FEE, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., for ‘‘ WONDERLAND 1903.’’ You need it in your business. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 


yet most powerful healing agent. 
As these diseases are caused by parasites, 


killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


| 
FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


RRAY & LAN M NT S cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
- LORI DA WAT ER. } made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Cf 


Copy Your Letter While You Write 
BY USING THE 


CARBON LETTER TAB 


Letter Copying Made Cheaper, Cleaner, and More Convenient 


100 Letters and 100 Copies in Each Book. Bound in Board 
Covers with Carbon, Ready for Use 


Letter Size (8% x11), Ruled or Plain - $0.15 
Note Size (6x9), Ruled or Plain’ - 40 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
S. D. CHILDS & CO. 

Manufacturing Stationers 
Send for our Catalogue of Office Supplies 140-142 MONROE ST., Chicago 
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defuse all substitutes. - 
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Sletioners 


Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 


Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK : 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street. 
1510 Chestnut Street. 
Pru AGO: 82 State Street. 


THE SMITH IVPEWRITER (0. ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


DEVICE the rear 


IN YOUR button holeof the * 


cuff, slide it into * 
the front circular 
C O A | opening, — push * 
it b back to regu. 
SLEEVE late the Cuff—an § 
inch or two or 
simply a white edge can be shown, 


THE CUFF WILL STAY 3 
WHERE YOU PUTIT. < 


You take your coat off and hang it u 
the Cuffs will require no attention until 
need laundering One pairfor every 
coat you own and happiness will be yours for ¢ 
iror 5octs. for 6 pairs, and 
mail, post ‘ rsed 
y thousands. Nickel, 10 cents; Sterling be Ra 
WOODMAN CO., Box 2872, Boston, cents. Sent on receipt of price. 


Herbed ALPHA MFG. CO., 151 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TO PROVE 222255 


device for making 


"9688 ‘© ‘930 


with the 


ractical device which saves time and tempe 


2 2. 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a complete ‘“‘Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no 

omy & s ink, The product of 23 ears’ experience in Duplicators, 

rice for complete apparatvs, size No. 1, $7. -~ subject to the trade 
discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 


FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 


A.QUAKER CITY TANDMARK 
More than 150 fmith Premier ee 
are used b iters 
ed by the Ci oa 
having Offices in thi Departments ( 2 
es in Buildin. ye 
hiladelphia ly [fall 
550 feet in height 
Put your 
fl 
Links 
=< into your 
Cuffs 
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— 
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4 Trains a Day 


MONON ROUTE 


and C. H. @ D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining 
Cars. 

BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars 


CHAS, H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J, REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen, Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, 


Ce 28282828088 2878 


TRADE MARKS 
REGISTERED 


HY not use a clean Fountain 

Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 


The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


Che “HAMMOND” Typewriter 
(NEW MANIFOLDER) 
“The Greatest Typewriter of the Two Hemispheres.” 


Judge a machine by its work. 
Hammond workis incomparable. 


The Hammond Typewriter was origi- 
nally intended for high-class trade — 
people who wished the best. The excel- 
lent work, interchangeable type, visible 
writing, and ease of operation, place 
the Hammond in a class all by itself. 


Durability proven. 
A matter of fact. 


Branch offices in all principal cities. Representatives everywhere. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
69th to 7oth Sts., East River, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ENDIFOR CATALOGU STVLES. 
DEA ORADDRESS DOMSBURG PASS 
: 


“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” | 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is 
guarantee of 


absolute 
its excellence 


| varieties of 
to suit 
pose. All 
have them. 
substitute. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 


Most Perfect Work of All 
The Only High Grade Writing Ma- 
chine Sold at a Reasonable Price 
A Revelation 


Price only $40 - 20 to introduce it 
INVESTIGATE 


Sun Typewriter Co. 
239 Broadway, New York 


Generalities are not Convincing ! 


THE ABSOLUTE WORTH OF THE 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


IS WHAT MAKES IT PRE-EMINENT, 


Compare the touch of ‘‘THE FOX"’ with other 
machines. 

Compare the adjustable typebar hanger, insur- 
ing perfect alignment always, with others. 

ompare the automatic ribbon movement, the 
speed escapement, the ball bearing carriage, the 
key dip, the line lock. 

Comparison beside any other Typewriter will 
show why so many large users are displacing all 
other typewriters with “The Fox;’’ the reason is 
evident, the Fox is a superior machine. We want 
you to examine the Fox. Our free trial plan ena- 
bles any responsible firm or person to try it for 
ten days. Let us send a machine to you for com- 
parison and trial. Catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
560-570 FRONT ST. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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other styles 
every pu | 
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Accept no} 
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Typewriter No. 2 iN vil 
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The Summer Quarter 
of The Ciniversity of Chicago 


Affords special opportunity for 
study tn all Schools and Colleges 


THE FIRST TERM, JUNE I7TH TO JULY 24TH 
THE SECOND TERM, JULY 25TH TO SEPTEMBER 3D 


Instruction will be given in 1903 in 


The Colleges of Arts, of Literature, of Science, of 
Commerce and Administration 


The Graduate School of Arts and Literature 
The Ogden Graduate School of Science 
The Law School 
The School of Medicine 
The Divinity School 
The School of Education 


A circular of information will be sent on application to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Tne Pennoyer 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


A Health-Resort; A Rest-Gure 


of the highes grade, conducted upon a most lib- 
eral scale, and a facility for 
successful treatment of 

tiful grounds (100 acres) with half mile Lave 
Michigan frontage. Cool summers; no malaria. 


For illustrated prospectus address 


N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Mgr. 


Chicago Office, 70 State St. 
Dr. Pennoyer’s hours 2 to 4 Tuesdays. 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 600 


ronic diseases. 


is rec 
but history does not recorda 


better inkthan CARTERS INK 


Compartment Sleepers 
Standard Open Sleepers 
Palace Parlor Cars 
Table d’hote Diners 
Luxurious Day Coaches 


Are some of the many features 
of a trip over the 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


CHICAGO ro 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOVISVILLE 
AND SOUTH 


Ask for Tickets via the “ Big Four.” 


J. C. TUCKER, G. N. A., 


288 Clark St., Chicago. 


Pen Extravagance 


SOME writers dip; that’s waste- 
ful in a dozen ways, and su 
clumsy! Others who use Foun- 
tain Pens don't yet know that 
ink joints under the finger-grasp 
and other ‘‘ good old"’ features 
are costly enough. Contrast the 
comfort and neatness insured to 
users of the Middle Joint ‘‘Mod- 
ern’’ Fountain Pens made and 
guaranteed by A. A. Waterman 
& Co. Look for the ‘‘A. A.” 
and the word ‘‘ Modern’’ and 
you'll find the way to true Pen 
Economy. 
The most exacting pen user 
can be suited 


A. A. Waterman & Go. 


22 THAMES ST. NEW YORK 
DEPT. G. 
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ON’T wait for signs of a breakdown before 
you start to build up. The human engine 
requires the right kind of fuel to keep it run- 

ning at its fullest capacity—it demands a blood- 
builder, a nerve-quieter, a force-giver. 

You can forestall the wear and tear on your sys- 
tem, protect yourself against the inroads of sickness, 
and insure sound, refreshing sleep, by taking, morn- 
ing, noon and night, a small glass of Pabst Malt 
Extract, The Best Tonic. 

It will aid your digestion, help your stomach get 
all the nutriment from the food you eat, enrich your 
blood, steady your nerves, quiet your heart action, 
put an edge on your appetite, and, in doing this, 
give you renewed health and vitality. 


“I have prescribed your preparation for the past two years, and 
can honestly say that your ‘ Best’ Tonic is one of the best reproduc- 
tive and strength-giving tonics at our command in all forms of debility 
and poor digestion. I take great pleasure in recommending it to the 
profession where a first-class tonic is needed.”—J. R. Smith, M. D., 
Warsaw, Me. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR BOOKLET 


Pabst Extract Department 


Milwaukee, Wis., Ss. A. 
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Bausch 2 Lomb 


Photographic 


LENSES 4x» SHUTTERS 


Sold ’Round the World 


4x5 Plastigmat 6.8 
ACTUAL SIZE 
5x7 has same size mount 


are made by the oldest and best equipped lens making establishment 
in America 


Bausch 2 Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmats and Plastigmats 


with Volute Shutters 


Regularly Furnished on All High Grade Cameras 


When buying your camera this year see that it is equipped with one of our superb lenses, 
making it possible to do every kind of photography, and the best photography with one outfit. 
If your camera has a BAuscH & LOMB lens or shutter you can compete for the 


$3,000.00 for Photographs 


which is offered absolutely without reserve to users of our lenses and shutters. Send for Booklet. 
Catalog of Prism Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns on request. 


Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
25th St. and Broadway 120 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO 
Wabash and Monroe Sts. 


Your Vacation 


in Colorado 


TOURIST TICKETS FOR HALF FARE 


A Colorado trip this year will cost very little. We 
are going to sell round trip tickets from. Chicago 
for $30. From St. Louis $25. Practically alt 
fare. This will enable people of moderate 
means to spend their holiday in the de- 
lightful Colorado country. Special 
tickets will be sold July 1 to 1o for 
even less than named above. 


Burlington 
Route 


HERE is a popular idea 
that prices in Colorado 
are inflated —that it 

costs money “every time you 
move.”’ 

This notion is not correct. 
You can live in Colorado com- 
fortably and well for a mod- 
erate sum, At the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches 
you can secure excellent quar- 
ters and capital fare for from 
$8 to $10 a week and upward. 

Our Hand-Book of Colorado 
tells all about it. Send fora 
copy. It’s free. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
209 Adams St., Chicago, *. 
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Is more than 
soap yet costs no 
more; it disinfects 
while cleansing. 
Lifebuoy’s anti- 
septic properties 
safeguard your 
health; ordinary 
soaps do not. 


Buy a cake of Lifebuoy Soap, use it all up, and if not entirely 
satisfactory, money will be promptly refunded by dealer. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Its Reputation does not Depend upon “Talking Points.” 
It is Offered to the Public upon its Record of Results 
Accomplished. Nothing save an Actual Test can be 
More Satisfactory to the Patient than the Testimony 
of Eminent Medical Men who have Repeatedly 
Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria 
‘Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner of New York City and 
State, President Board of Pharmacy, New York City; Examining Physician Corpora- 
tion Council, New York City, etc., says; ‘‘I have prescribed 

WATER with great benefit in Bright’s Disease.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University, Montreal, Canada: ‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic Origin as well as in the graver 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found LITHIA WATER to act as 
a veritable antidote, and I know of no other natural agent possessing this impor- 
tant quality.’’ 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., o/ St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 
often prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA in Gouty and Rheumatic conditions ~ 
and in Renal Calculi, accompanied with Renal Colic, and always with the most 

_satisfactory results. In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is 
especially efficacious.’’ 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: ‘‘I have prescribed BUFFALO ITHIA WATER in affections 
of the kidneys and urinary passages, particularly in Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, 
and in irritable conditions of the Bladder and Urethra. The results satisfy me 
of its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order, which admits of no question or 
imputation, mailed to any address. , 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRGINIA. 
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Finest in the World 


BAKER’S| || WEBER 
PIANOS 


THE WEBER TONE 
IS THE IDEAL 


TONE 


Se WEBER PIANO COMPANY. 
CHOICE RECIPES, 8 PAGES, SENT FREE 108 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WALTER BAKER &. CO. Ltd. 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EsTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER. MASS. Catalogue mailed free upon request, 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
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OPENING THE SUMMER HOME is a dirty job, but you can 
accomplish it without marring your hands if .you carry 
HAND SAPOLIO with you. It is the dainty womans. Friend;; 
and will keep her fingers soft and white under all conditions:} 
A safeguard in the Manicure’s absence. A gentle means to a. desirable end. 


have been established over 50 YBARS. By our system 
PIANOS 
2 VOSE piano, We take old instruments in exchange sad) 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expeaty 
Write for Catalogue D and exp] i 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., s6e Boyisten St., Boston, Mass. j 
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